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IN TROUBLED TIMES, IT IS ALL ABOUT VALUE 


Previous editorials highlighted the changing economic and social landscape as a cause for concern. The 
message was, and still is, that the world is not in a good space. The war in Ukraine worries us all, with its impact on 
food, gas and petrol supply, and its threat of escalation. Other concerns include climate change, pollution, energy 
challenges, uncontrolled migration, increasing natural resource depletion, tensions across the globe (especially 
saber rattling by North Korea), increasing polarisation between the conservative and liberal groupings around the 
world, and the recent developments in Iran and China. Add to this the continued threat of COVID-19 (even if we 
want to believe that it is in the past), with continued infections around the world and increasing COVID-19 infections 
in China. Taking all these issues into consideration, we do indeed have cause for concern. A recent 2022 report 
by the World Economic Forum (WEF) reports that 84.2% of world is either concerned or worried about the future. 


So how does this affect marketing? When people worry, they tend to become insular, cautious, and more frugal. 
Clearly, customers that are reluctant to open their purses are a challenge for companies trying to maintain or grow 
sales. The nature of their purchases change as they move to buying predominantly essential products and pricing 
becomes an issue. The rich, however, carry on as before and may buy even more than before as companies 
compete more aggressively on price to target these ‘high-rollers’. 


But this is not the time for companies to become cautious. Now is the time to take bold steps to grow markets 
and to entrench the company’s position in their target markets. The time has come to focus on value and to (a) 
better understand the value expectations of customers by tapping into new technologies such as neuromarketing, 
marketing analytics and big data to better understand their customers, (b) seek out creative and innovative ways to 
leverage value from new technologies and to generate value, (c) draw on value engineering and value analysis to 
improve products and processes to ensure more cost-effective and sufficient solutions, and (d) communicate with 
customers highlighting value before price. The move to understanding customers’ expectations and perceptions 
of value, the match between these expectations and perceptions, and the firm’s value proposition is an important 
area of research moving forward. 
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ABSTRACT 


Introduction: The COVID-19 pandemic forced transformational thinking regarding resilience and sustainability 
strategies to ensure the future of the tourism industry. Domestic tourism is predicted to recover first, emphasising 
the importance of profiling crisis-induced domestic tourist behaviour through market segmentation. 


Purpose: The research was conducted from a developing country perspective focusing on South African domestic 
tourists. A multi-psychographic segmentation approach was applied. Based on South Africa’s marketing and 
media profile, perceived risk factors induced by the COVID-19 pandemic and the perceived safety of domestic 
travel and tourism activity, domestic tourists were profiled. 


Methods: An online questionnaire was employed from 2020 to 2021, and 427 responses were included in the 
analysis. Exploratory Factor analysis and hierarchical cluster analysis were performed to identify the segments 
based on the identified factors. 


Results: Four discernible domestic tourist segments emerged: Psychocentric, Traditional idealist, Apprehensive 
and Despondent domestic tourists. Each segment differed significantly based on their rating of the segmentation 
bases; thus delineating the heterogeneity of domestic tourist behaviour amid a crisis. The results show that a 
generic marketing approach is not feasible for domestic tourism in South Africa. Conclusion: It is vital to understand 
domestic tourist behaviour during a crisis to project and manage it proactively. This research addresses this urgent 
need. Marketing the country to South Africans requires dynamic and distinguished marketing efforts based on the 
perceptions of domestic tourists. 


Keywords: Cluster analysis, COVID-19, domestic tourism, market segmentation, psychographics 
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Disclaimer: This work is based on research supported by the National Research Foundation 
(NRF) and the National Department of Tourism (NDT). Any opinion, finding, conclusion, or 
recommendation expressed in this material is that of the authors, and the NRF does not accept 


any liability in this regard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Coronavirus disease (COVID-19) pandemic has underscored the fragility and susceptibility of global tourism 
to the deleterious effects of crisis events (Singh, Nicely, Day & Cai 2022; Tan, Zha, Tang, Ma & Li 2021). Globally, 
a combination of the effects of the pandemic and non-pharmaceutical interventions instituted to curb the spread of 
the virus have significantly constrained international tourism demand, thus eroding the safety perceptions of tourists 
along with consumer confidence, attitudes, and subjective safety perceptions towards tourism (Adongo, Amenumey, 
Kumi-Kyereme & Dube 2021; Godovykh, Ridderstaat, Baker & Fyall 2021; Hussain & Fusté-Forné 2021). Moreover, 
as the worst health crisis since World War Il, and the first pandemic of the post-digital era, emerging empirical 
evidence suggests that beyond the deleterious socio-economic impact of the pandemic, there is a palpable paradigm 
shift in the psyche of tourists buoyed by an information-rich global environment (Bafios-Pino, Boto-Garcia, Del Valle & 
Sustacha 2021; Matiza & Kruger 2021a; O’Farrell 2021; Singh et al. 2022). However, prior experience from the SARS 
(Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome) and Ebola outbreaks indicate a lack of consensus on the influence of health- 
related crises on domestic tourism demand behaviour. The SARS severely curtailed domestic tourism demand at 
Asian destinations, while the same crisis buoyed domestic tourism demand amongst American tourists (Wang 2017; 
Wen, Huimin & Kavanaugh 2005). Conversely, the 2014 Ebola outbreak constrained American domestic tourism due 
to heightened infection risk perceptions despite only a single reported case of the virus in the country (Cahyanto, 
Wiblishauser, Pennington-Gray & Schroeder 2016). This demand disparity indicates potential heterogeneity in crisis- 
induced domestic tourist behaviour (Bafhos-Pino et al. 2021; Tan et al. 2021), albeit that consumptive decision-making 
is idiosyncratic. 


Notwithstanding the limited understanding of the evolving role of domestic tourism as a stopgap measure to 
constrained international tourism and a vector for the resilience and recovery of the global tourism sector (Hao, Bai & 
Sun 2021; Volgger, Taplin & Aebli 2021), the pandemic has renewed academic and practitioner interest in domestic 
tourist behaviour. Scant studies (Adam, Agyeiwaah & Dayour 2021; Hao et al. 2021; Toyama 2021) profiled domestic 
tourists during the ongoing crisis. As a result, some of the extant literature bemoans the failure of academic inquiry 
to consider the manifestation and impact of health crises on the subjective preferences and consumptive choices 
of tourists (Sanchez-Pérez, Teran-Yépez, Marin-Carrillo, Marin-Carrillo & Illescas-Manzano 2021), particularly ona 
domestic tourism level. However, seminal models may be less effective in explaining tourist behaviour due to the 
multidimensional nature and ubiquity of crises such as the COVID-19 pandemic (Sigala 2020; Singh et al. 2022). 
Therefore, this study aimed to apply a psychographic segmentation approach to profile South African domestic 
tourists. Based on South Africa’s marketing and media profile, perceived risk factors induced by the COVID-19 
pandemic and the perceived safety of domestic travel and tourism activity, domestic tourists were profiled. Thus, this 
research contributes empirical evidence that provides an impetus for more concerted domestic tourist profiling during 
a ‘glocal’ crisis [global crisis with idiosyncratic destination implications]. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


MARKET SEGMENTATION IN TOURISM 


Tourist behaviour is susceptible to the subjective stimulus of social, psychological, and cultural factors (Hao et 
al. 2021). Hence, the behavioural predispositions of tourists may be exploited to delineate the broader tourism 
market into discernable groups based on socio-demographic, psychographic, geographical, and behavioural 
variables (Matiza & Kruger 2021a). While objective socio-demographic profile factors are essential in profiling 
tourism market segments, Market Segmentation Theory — MST (Dickson & Ginter 1987) also acknowledges the 
utility of heterogeneity in consumers based on subjective (psychographic) factors; hence exploiting their differences 
as a basis for clustering them based on a set of observable homogenous characteristics (SAnchez-Pérez et al. 
2021). The notion of psychographic segmentation of domestic tourists during a crisis is a burgeoning discourse, with 
contemporary academic inquiry (Adam et al. 2021; Adongo et al. 2021) being prompted by the COVID-19 pandemic 
and affirming the viability of market segmentation in tourism during and post-crisis. 
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DESTINATION MARKETING PROFILE AND TOURIST BEHAVIOUR 


During health-related crises, tourist decision-making is particularly susceptible to heuristic cues related to health 
infrastructure, the safety of the location and the pervasiveness of disease spread (Hao et al. 2021). To this end, the 
theory of Bounded Rationality — BR (Cyert & March 1963; Gigerenzer & Goldstein 1996) hypothesises the susceptibility 
of human decisions to biases and their choice limitations, then to the information available to them. Critical to 
tourist perceptions during and post-crisis are formal [tourism websites, media coverage, advertisements, government 
initiatives] and informal [social media, entertainment content] destination marketing communications as they provide 
information symmetry for tourists, optimise tourist choice, manage destination reputation, and mitigate the effects of 
crises by positively influencing tourist perceptions of safety in cases of crisis-induced perceived risk (Schroeder & 
Pennington-Gray 2015; Sigala 2020; Singh et al. 2022). Information symmetry via marketing communications frames 
crisis-related information and informs the subjective safety of travel and tourism activity associated with a particular 
destination. Hence, crisis-induced media imagery associated with a destination predicates tourist behaviour (Tan et 
al. 2021). 


PERCEIVED RISK, SAFETY, AND TOURIST BEHAVIOUR 


Perceived risk is a subjective multidimensional [social, psychological, financial, equipment, satisfaction, physical 
risk] construct that influences the decision-making process of tourists (Matiza 2020). The Theory of Planned 
Behaviour - TPB (Ajzen 1991) affirms how subjective risk perceptions induced by crises such as the COVID-19 
pandemic influence the attitude [as one of a triad of factors] of people towards tourism (Godovykh et al. 2021). 
Emerging contemporary studies (Adam et al. 2021; Matiza & Kruger 2021a) have utilised risk perception induced 
by the COVID-19 pandemic as a viable segmentation basis. The present study explores the propensity of domestic 
tourism resulting in tourists experiencing a financial discrepancy (financial risk); exposure to life-threatening diseases 
or illness (physical risk); a detrimental effect on the tourists’ social image within their social reference group (social 
risk); and feelings of anxiety, tension, or worry (psychological risk) in terms of psychographic segmentation (Hasan, 
Ismail & Islam 2017). 


The Protection Motivation Theory - PMT (Rogers 1975) establishes the extent of crisis-induced tourist behaviour. 
The PMT submits that tourist behaviour is predicated on the ability of tourists to mediate decision-making during a 
crisis via threat assessments (Severity and vulnerability) that inform subsequent threat mitigating behaviour (Tseng & 
Wang 2016). Risk perception also extends to how safe and secure specific travel and tourism activities are perceived 
(Adongo et al. 2021; Tan et al. 2021). Infection risk and non-pharmaceutical interventions - as a reflexive approach 
to managing the pandemic - stimulate tourists’ protective behaviour and impact the tourists’ willingness to engage in 
travel and tourism activity across the broad spectrum of the tourism value chain (Hao et al. 2021; Sanchez-Pérez et 
al. 2021). The impact of the pandemic on the perceived safety of tourism typology, transport choice, the availability of 
tourism attractions, access to hospitality conveniences, and level of interaction with other tourists (Matiza & Slabbert 
2021) are considered in this study. 


METHODOLOGY 


An online research survey marketing campaign directed to a panel of N=843 South African consumers through a 
South African research firm [iFeedback] was launched to generate the data. Afinal sample of n=427 usable responses, 
representing a 50.7% response rate, was analysed, which is valid for the practical significance of the findings based on 
sampling heuristics (Krejcie & Morgan 1970). The online survey was published and self-administered by iFeedback 
during South Africa’s peak holiday season between the 18" December 2020 and the 6" January 2021. 


Ethical clearance [NWU-00883-20-A4] was obtained from a South African university. The English-language survey 
solicited information under the following sections: 


« A-section on socio-demographic profile factors, including profile particulars, media channels, income and 
potential tourism budget (Fuchs & Reichel 2006; Statistics South Africa 2020). 
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« A-section measuring the influence of South Africa’s marketing and media profile based on 12 items drawn 
from the literature (Huong & Lee 2017; McCabe 2014; Reitsamer & Brunner-Sperdin 2017; Soliman 2011), 
recorded on a 5-point Likert scale of influence. 


« Asection identifying the perceived risk factors induced by the COVID-19 pandemic based on 16 items drawn 
from the literature (Adam 2015; Deng & Ritchie 2018; Fuchs & Reichel 2006; Fuchs & Reichel 2011) measured 
on a 5-point Likert scale of agreement. 


« Asection measuring the perceived safety of domestic travel and tourism activity based on nine activity items 
(Adam 2015; Reisinger & Mavondo 2005; Rittichainuwat & Chakraborty 2019), recorded on a 5-point Likert 
scale of safety. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


Since a multi-segmentation approach was applied, exploratory factor analyses (EFAS) were performed using 
the IBM Statistical Program for Social Sciences (SPSS) Version 26 (IBM Corp 2019) to reduce the data and to 
identify domestic tourists’ different psychographic segments (Sarstedt & Mooi 2019). A hierarchical cluster analysis 
using Ward’s method with squared Euclidean distances (Parreira, Pestana, Santos & Fernandez-Gamez 2021) was 
performed with the EFAs as the segmentation bases. This was performed using TIBCO Statistica® 13.6.0 (2019) to 
identify the various segments of domestic tourists. To indicate statistically significant differences based on the socio- 
demographic and travel profiles of the respondents, ANOVAs and Cross-tabulations and chi-square test results were 
performed in SPSS (Pallant 2016). 


RESULTS 


The results are based on a sample with an even gender profile of males and females, 47%, respectively, with 6% 
opting to abstain from gender identification. Up to 50% of the respondents were aged between 18 and 34 at the time 
of the survey, with at least 25% possessing a high school diploma. A significant proportion of respondents (50%) 
were single, while just over a third were married and travelled with family (adults and children). Nearly 40% of the 
respondents resided in the economic hub of South Africa [Gauteng Province] and earned below USD1500/month, and 
had travelled at least once for tourism in the preceding two years. Most respondents (75%) indicated their intention 
to engage in domestic tourism in the year subsequent [2021] to the survey and a willingness to spend less than 
R10 000? [USD667] for a seven-day domestic trip. 


EFA RESULTS: IDENTIFYING THE SEGMENTATION BASES 


Table 1 shows that the KMO (>0.7) and Bartlett’s test of sphericity (p < 0.05) confirmed the factorability of the data. 
The respective EFA and PCA tests [EV>1, Factor Loading 20.05, Cronbach’s alpha - a > 0.6, Inter-item correlation 
between 0.15 and 0.55] identified the valid and reliable segmentation bases (Clark & Watson 2016). The EFA for 
marketing and media influence extracted three somewhat influential factors: Country image perceptions (X = 3.24) 
[perceiving South Africa to be an attractive, value-for-money and unique tourism destination]; e-Marketing/content 
marketing perceptions (X = 3.18) [promotional initiatives on websites and social media]; and Mainstream marketing 
perceptions (X = 2.91) [country-specific marketing by the government through advertisements and in traditional and 
broadcasting media], accounting for a cumulative 72.89% of the variance in the data. The EFA for perceived risk 
(Table 1) extracted four risk factors: Physical (X = 3.47) [related to the importance of sanitation and hygiene and the 
risk of infection]; Financial (x = 2.48) [the perception that domestic travel will be too expensive]; Social (X = 2.49) 
[the disagreement by others to pursue domestic travel pursuits]; and Psychological (x = 2.33) [related to personal 
feelings of distress when thinking about travelling domestically] risk, accounting for 73.10% variance in the data. For 
domestic travel and tourism activity, two factors were extracted: Lower-risk travel pursuits (X = 2.81) [related to self- 
drive and visiting local travel attractions] and Higher-risk travel pursuits (X = 2.01) [related to travelling in groups and 
using public transport]. For the complete list of items and their factor loading coefficients, refer to Matiza and Kruger 
(2021a), Matiza and Kruger (2022), and Matiza and Slabbert (2022). 


1 USD1 = R15 on average 
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TABLE 1: 
EFA AND PCA RESULTS 


: F Avg, Mean 
fame a Var. (%) ree ee canercteni : Cronbach 
EY) at) correlation —() (9) 
Min Max 

Marketing & Media Influence 
[5-point Likert-scale: 1 = Not at all influential and 5 = Extremely influential] 
Mainstream marketing perceptions 4 6.81 56.77 0.51 0.83 0.62 2.91 0.87 
E-marketing/ content marketing 3 1.03 8.62 0.72 0.82 0.62 318 0.83 
perceptions 
Country image perceptions 5 1.01 7.49 0.52 0.80 0.57 3.24 0.87 
Perceived risk 
[5-point Likert-scale: 1 = Strongly disagree and 5 = Strongly agree] 
Financial risk 4 7.50 46.89 0.74 0.79 0.59 2.49 0.85 
Psychological risk 4 1.84 11.49 0.53 0.87 0.64 2.33 0.88 
Social risk 4 1.37 8.57 0.68 0.77 0.62 2.48 0.87 
Physical risk 3 0.98 6.15 0.72 0.88 0.64 3.47 0.85 
3Domestic travel & tourism activity 
[5-point Likert-scale: 1 = Very risky and 5 = Very safe] 
Higher-risk travel pursuits 4 4.86 53.97 0.66 0.88 0.61 2.01 0.86 
Lower-risk travel pursuits 5 1.22 13.51 0.59 0.77 0.50 2.81 0.83 


‘Marketing & Media: Varimax with Kaiser Normalisation: KMO = 0.94 and Bartlett's test of sphericity: x? (66) = 3222.588, p < 0.05 
*Perceived risk: Varimax with Kaiser Normalisation: KMO = 0.91 and Bartlett's test of sphericity: x? (120) = 4312.454, p < 0.05 
3Domestic travel & tourism activity:Varimax with Kaiser Normalisation: KMO = 0.88 and Bartlett's test of sphericity: x? (36) = 2086.782, p < 0.05 


A TYPOLOGY OF DOMESTIC TOURISTS IN THE ERA OF COVID-19 


As shown in Figure 1, the cluster analysis revealed four distinct clusters (segments) based on the factors identified 
in Table 1. 
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FIGURE 1: 
FOUR-SEGMENT (CLUSTER) SOLUTION 
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After the four-cluster solution, the ANOVAs in Table 2 indicate that all four segments perceive domestic travel and 
tourism differently based on the statistically significant difference in their rating of the factors (p < 0.05). 


TABLE 2: 
IDENTIFIED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE DOMESTIC TOURIST SEGMENTS 


Seg. 1 Seg.2 Seg. 3 Seg. 4 F- 
. Sig. level 

N=97 N=124 N=170 N=36 ratio 
Marketing and media perceptions 
Mainstream marketing perceptions 2.072 3.86° 3.00° 1.474 108.11 0.001* 
e-Marketing/content marketing perceptions 2.867 4,12 3.08* 1.30° 87.39 0.001* 
Country image perceptions 2.728 4.215 3.14¢ 1.824 102.41 0.001* 
Perceived risk 
Financial risk 2.24" 1.80° 3.39° 1.234 125.05 0.001* 
Psychological risk 1.54% 1.864 3.33° 1.39° 141.74 0.001* 
Social risk 1.89* 2.03% 3.37° 1.38° 97.20 0.001* 
Physical risk 3.14 3.55% 4.04» 1.38° 70.15 0.001* 
Domestic travel and tourism activity perceived risk 
Higher-risk travel pursuits 2.13? 2.018 2.118 1.23 8.18 0.001* 
Lower-risk travel pursuits 3.13? 3.13* 2.69° 1.40° 42.12 0.001* 


*Statistically significant 
A different alphabet letter indicates that the segments differ. 
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Segment 1 was the third-largest cluster (97 respondents). Domestic tourists in this segment were somewhat 
susceptible to South Africa’s e-marketing/content marketing and country image, less so to mainstream marketing 
associated with the country as a domestic tourism destination. Akin to the other segments, health-related Physical risk 
factors related to the COVID-19 pandemic were the highest rated, while other risk factors appeared to be sedentary to 
their perceptions. Of the three segments influenced by Physical risk, Segment 1 appears to be the least susceptible. 
This segment [like Segments 2 and 3] considered travel and tourism activities such as domestic travel, private, self- 
drive transport, visiting popular local attractions and air travel to be somewhat safe, low-risk activities. Therefore, 
Segment 1 domestic tourists were categorised as Traditional idealist domestic tourists (Swarbrooke & Horner 2001). 


Segment 2 comprised the second largest number of domestic tourists (124 respondents). Domestic tourists in 
this segment were the most susceptible to the influence of South Africa’s marketing and media profile across all 
its [e-marketing/content marketing, country image, mainstream marketing] dimensions, including domestic tourism 
product placement in adverts and tourism offering on travel and tourism websites, the government's initiatives to 
promoting domestic tourism, and the perceived value for money received from South African domestic tourism 
products. Like Traditional idealist domestic tourists and tourists in Segment 3, they agreed that Physical risk concerns 
would shape their views of domestic tourism while the other risk factors were less influential. Like Traditional idealist 
domestic tourists, lower-risk travel pursuits are considered safer domestic travel and tourism activities. As a result, 
Segment 2 tourists were considered Psychocentric domestic tourists (Matiza & Kruger 2021b). 


Segment 3 represented the largest cluster of domestic tourists (170 respondents). Akin to Traditional idealist 
domestic tourists, this segment found South Africa’s marketing and media profile to be mostly somewhat influential 
in their decision-making, rating all factors higher but significantly lower than Psychocentric domestic tourists, with 
South Africa’s country image being most significant. Intriguingly, Segment 3 respondents were the most susceptible 
to perceived risk perceptions, considering all [financial, social and psychological physical] risk dimensions in domestic 
tourism, including aspects such as the potentially damaging financial impact of travel and tourism during a crisis, 
the worry and tension associated with travelling amidst a health crisis, the approval of social reference groups, 
the increasingly important role of the availability of proper sanitation and hygiene, as well as the risk of infectious 
diseases on South Africa. Typically, they regard both lower- and higher-risk travel pursuits as risky to somewhat risky. 
Segment 3 tourists are, thus, characterised as Apprehensive domestic tourists (Matiza & Kruger 20214). 


With only 36 respondents, Segment 4 was the smallest. Based on their overall lowest rating of all the psychographic 
dimensions, none of the marketing and media factors influenced their perceptions. Nor did any perceived risk factors 
impact their views on domestic tourism, and they regarded both higher- and lower-risk travel pursuits as very risky. 
Hence, due to the passive psychographic profile of respondents in this segment, Segment 4 was considered as 
Despondent domestic tourists. 


SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF DOMESTIC TOURIST SEGMENTS 


Cross-tabulations and chi-square tests were performed to create a comprehensive profile of the segments (see 
Appendix 1). The categorical variables revealed statistically significant differences based on most variables with 
medium effect, as summarised in Table 3. Two variables were insignificant, province of residence and travel plans 
respectively (Cohen, 1988). 
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TABLE 3: 
SUMMARY OF CROSS-TABULATIONS AND CHI-SQUARE 


Chi-square (x?) Cross-tabulations 


Variable (p-value) (Phi-value) [6] 
Gender 0.001* 0.252 
Age 0.001* 0.315 
Marital status 0.001* 0.306 
Level of education 0.001* 0.344 
Gross monthly income 0.001* 0.355 
Employment status 0.005* 0.278 
Usual travel companions 0.001* 0.314 
Travel frequency 0.001* 0.392 
Influential media channels 0.002* 0.305 
Planning to travel domestically 0.001* 0.325 
Willingness to pay for a 7-day trip 0.002* 0.289 
Province of residence 0.544 0.231 
International travel intention 0.459 0.078 


*Statistically significant 
: 0.1 = small effect, 0.3 = medium effect; 0.5 = large effect 


Traditional idealist domestic tourists 


The typical Traditional idealist domestic tourist is a married, 55+-year-old male with a post-graduate degree. Their 
high level of education translates to them earning a gross monthly income much above the average income in South 
Africa, with most employed in the private sector or retired. They travel with their family or partners, and just over 
60% have travelled more than once in the past two years. In line with their psychographic profile, online [Internet and 
social media-based] marketing platforms are the most influential regarding their perceptions. Of all the segments, 
traditional idealist domestic tourists were the most likely to travel domestically within the subsequent year, albeit 
acknowledging perceived physical risk concerns. As the most affluent segment, traditional idealist domestic tourists 
can afford either air or self-drive transport, which they consider low risk, and they visit popular tourist attractions - with 
cumulatively 51% of the segment willing to spend between R11 000 and R40 000 (USD733 and USD2667) on a 7-day 
domestic trip. 


Psychometric domestic tourists 


The typical Psychocentric domestic tourist is a single female aged between 18 and 44 years, with a certificate or 
non-formal education. Expectedly, their gross monthly income is much below the average, with only 16% earning above 
the norm. Psychometric domestic tourists are primarily employed in the private sector, while 25% were unemployed. 
Their usual travel companions typically consist of their family or partners, while under half the segment has travelled 
more than once in the past two years. A significant proportion of Psychocentric domestic tourists indicated they plan 
to travel domestically in the subsequent year. Due to their limited financial capacity, most indicated a willingness to 
spend less than Traditional idealist domestic tourists; less than R10 000 [USD667] on a 7-day trip. Corresponding 
with their psychographic profile, online platforms [the Internet and social media] were the most influential channels 
for information symmetry. 
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Apprehensive domestic tourists 


The typical Apprehensive domestic tourist is either male or female, predominantly within the 18- and 34-year old 
cohort and is typically single, with a small proportion being married. With a high school diploma as their highest 
qualification, the archetypal Apprehensive domestic tourist earns much below the average income in South Africa, 
stemming from being unemployed or studying, thus implying they may depend on their family or partners. Akin to 
Traditional idealist and Psychocentric domestic tourists, this segment mostly travels with family or partners. However, 
the Apprehensive domestic tourists represent the second-largest cohort of solo travellers of all the segments. Most 
domestic tourists in this segment had not travelled more than once in the two years before the survey, with less 
than a third having travelled once for leisure. Characteristic of their psychographic profile, this segment is the most 
circumspect of all the tourist segments, being influenced by all perceived risk dimensions; hence, online platforms play 
a significant role in the decision-making of apprehensive tourist. While intending to travel domestically, Apprehensive 
domestic tourists tend to spend less than R10 000 [USD667] on a 7-day trip. 


Despondent domestic tourists 


The final segment is intriguing. The typical Despondent domestic tourist is female, although it is critical to note 
that 19% of tourists in this segment preferred not to indicate their gender. Like Apprehensive domestic tourists, 
this segment falls within the 18 to 34-year old cohort with a high school diploma and are students or unemployed. 
However, nearly a third of this segment possesses non-formal education, thus earning much below the average 
income in South Africa. They are primarily solo travellers, with over half not having travelled in the past two years. 
Contrary to all the other segments, television is the most influential media channel. Most tourists in this segment 
did not plan to engage in domestic tourism in the next year. Similar to Apprehensive domestic tourists, Despondent 
domestic tourists were willing to spend only less than R10 000 [USD667] on a 7-day domestic trip. 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Confirming the notion by Bafos-Pino et al. (2021), the results show that the behavioural adaptation of South African 
domestic tourists due to crisis events such as the COVID-19 pandemic can be explained by their socio-demographic, 
cultural and psychological profile. This study utilised multiple psychographic segmentation bases and identified 
four distinct South African domestic tourist market segments — Traditional idealist, Psychocentric, Apprehensive and 
Despondent domestic tourists. The socio-demographic characteristics profile each segment. Each segment was 
labelled based on the importance each segment assigned to (i) marketing and media heuristics, (ii) perceived risk, 
and (iii) the perceived safety of travel and tourism activity during the COVID-19 pandemic. Considering the COVID-19 
pandemic, the research findings are beneficial to tourism practitioners as it adds to the academic and practical 
understanding of the behaviour of domestic tourists. Tourism scholars emphasise the latter’s importance (Adam et 
al. 2021; Tan et al. 2021; Volgger et al. 2021). 


Theoretically, the heterogeneity among the South African domestic tourists and the establishment of discernible 
segments extends and improves the conceptualisation of MST (Dickson & Ginter 1987; Sanchez-Pérez et al. 2021) 
to domestic tourism during a crisis. The influence of marketing and media heuristics on domestic tourist decision- 
making confirms BR theory, affirming the viability of tourist bias in framing information symmetry during a crisis (Cyert 
& March 1963; Gigerenzer & Goldstein 1996; Hao et al. 2021; Tan et al. 2021). Re-examining the TPB in a domestic 
tourism context confirms the predictive power of the TPB (Ajzen 1991; Godovykh et al. 2021) in the influence of 
perceived risk on tourist attitude toward domestic tourism during the crisis; hence furthering theoretical understanding 
of the model. The ability of tourists to discern between travel and tourism activities they considered to be high-risk 
or low-risk pursuits during the COVID-19 pandemic affirms the viability of PMT (Adongo et al. 2021; Rogers 1975; 
Tseng & Wang 2016) in predicting the adaptive behaviour of domestic tourists when faced with health-related risks. 
Overall, given the COVID-19 pandemic, the findings, to an extent, assuage the concerns (Sigala 2020; Singh et al. 
2022; Volgger et al. 2021) related to the predictive power of seminal tourist behavioural models. Hence, there are 
some significant practical management implications. 
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The empirical evidence suggests that three segments (Traditional idealist, Psychocentric and Apprehensive 
domestic tourists) are the most viable and suitable domestic target market segments. However, in line with the 
contemporary literature, two critical practical management implications arise for crisis-affected domestic tourism. First, 
a universal marketing approach is impractical for South African domestic tourism (Tan et al. 2021), particularly when 
contextualised by crisis events (Matiza & Kruger 2021a). Managing COVID-19-induced heterogeneity in aspects such 
as frequency of domestic travel, stay duration, tourism typology, mode of transport and locality of tourism destination 
choice across the established tourist segments may pose challenges for tourism marketers (Sanchez-Pérez et al. 
2021; Zheng, Luo & Ritchie 2021). For instance, economic modelling generally attributes an estimated 24% decline 
in the length of stay amongst tourists and corresponding shifts in tourist spending from accommodation to increased 
expenditures for transport and outdoor activities to the pandemic (Bafios-Pino et al. 2021). More pertinently, our 
findings indicate that three segments identified in South Africa’s domestic tourism have limited funding to finance 
their tourism activity. The findings imply that segmentation allows tourism marketers to target consumers with the 
propensity to engage in domestic tourism [Traditional idealist domestic tourists] more effectively and efficiently. Thus, 
optimising tourism marketing spend by innovating [product development and resource optimisation] and promoting 
[pricing regime, incentives] bespoke outdoor-oriented socially distanced ‘untact’ tourism products that appeal to the 
segment’s quality-of-life oriented need for well-being, socialisation, and pleasure (Hussain & Fusté-Forné 2021; 
Parreira et al. 2021). 


Second, risk perception is a function of uncertainty. Therefore, crisis marketing communications serve the dual 
purpose of managing information and meaning when conveying messaging to allay tourist safety concerns and 
promote tourism, respectively (Singh et al. 2022). The impact of crisis marketing communications models in promoting 
domestic tourism will vary across the domestic tourist market segments. Hence, understanding the heterogeneity in 
marketing and media consumption, risk and safety perception aids in the development of bespoke communication 
to influence tourist behaviour across the spectrum of affluent [Traditional idealist] and domestic tourists who are 
more susceptible [Psychocentric and Apprehensive domestic tourists] to the influence of recovery-oriented marketing 
communications. For instance, our results indicate a significant demographic shift in the age profiles of domestic 
tourists. According to Statistics South Africa (2020), in 2019, the average South African domestic tourist was aged 
between 25 and 44 years old, while the empirical evidence of the present points to the segment that is willing and able 
to travel is now the 55+ cohort. Therefore, in the short-term, it would be prudent to target the affluent, albeit ageing, 
Traditional idealist domestic tourist segment with health risk mitigation strategy information via e-marketing content 
on official and informal travel and tourism websites, as well as social media posts to appeal to their sense of safety 
regarding health-related physical risk (Schroeder & Pennington-Gray 2015; Singh et al. 2022; Swarbrooke & Horner 
2001). The younger and now more circumspect Psychocentric and Despondent domestic tourists would be more 
susceptible to crisis marketing communications via South Africa’s image. Tourism marketing practitioners promote 
the country’s value-for-money domestic tourism products and their attractive uniqueness while providing information 
symmetry on measures to manage the multidimensional risk factors associated with COVID-19 (Hao et al. 2021; Tan 
et al. 2021; Toyama 2021). 


While the study makes significant findings, its limitations are its cross-sectional nature and location-specific focus 
on South Africa. The empirical evidence relates to tourist behaviour at a specific time and can only be generalisable 
to South African domestic tourism. However, the findings offer critical and novel insights for emerging domestic 
tourism research in the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic. The limitations provide the impetus for a longitudinal study to 
map any changes in domestic tourist behaviour and replicate the study in other destinations. The limited academic 
inquiry into how effective crisis and post-crisis marketing communications messaging, product innovations and other 
marketing variables are as crisis recovery measures warrant further segmentation-based research (Singh et al. 2022; 
Volgger et al. 2021). Furthermore, the influence of cultural dimensions as a segmentation basis offers other avenues 
for segmentation-oriented research in both the context of domestic tourism and periods of global tourism crises. 
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The purpose of the research is to identify Retail Managers’ perception regarding store image dimensions including 
store appearance, frontline staff, merchandise display and in-store experience of customer service by following 
a secret shopping methodology. The data were analysed through structural equation modelling (SEM) using 
SmartPLS software version 3. Descriptive analysis shows that average mean values of store appearance and 
merchandise are above good rating, indicating less improvements are required. However, average mean values 
of frontline staff and in-store experience are below good rating, indicating more improvements are required. The 
structural model analysis shows that store appearance, frontline staff and in-store experience of customer service, 
and merchandise are significantly related to the higher order latent construct, store image. It has implications for 
retail marketers regarding the effective design and implementation of retail service in terms of store appearance, 
frontline staff, merchandise and in-store experience. 


Keywords: secret shopping, retail manager, retail stores, store image, customer service, merchandise; South 
Africa 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many retailers have realised over the years that they need to monitor the service given by their staff to customers, 
as this can be the difference between survival and failure. It is for this reason that many retailers are making use of 
secret shoppers to evaluate their staff and store in terms of customer expectations. Secret shopping can be defined 
as a form of observation undertaken by participants (Wilson, 1998). In order to monitor the quality of service delivery 
processes and procedures, researchers are used to act as customers or potential customers for a particular company 
or retailer (Wilson, 1998). Most companies have a set of service standards that they prescribe for their staff, but 
these standards are implemented by front line employees (Wilson, 1998). Customer experience and satisfaction 
are dependent on the performance of employees, which makes it imperative to monitor these actions. A number of 
studies have empathised the importance of ensuring consistent, good-quality service performance to secure customer 
satisfaction (Bateson, 1992; Grdnroos, 1983). Thus, monitoring and tracking the actual service delivered to customers 
is essential for retailers wanting to build up a core of loyal customers. Measuring service quality is however not easy 
as service quality has several characteristics that need to be considered, including its intangible nature, heterogeneity, 
inseparability meaning that production and consumption of service takes place simultaneously, and its perishability 
(Yelkur, 2000). It is due to these reasons that secret shopper exercises have become a popular way of monitoring 
the customer-employee interaction during service delivery (Douglas, 2015). Secret shopper techniques are more 
accurate than satisfaction surveys conducted among customers. To compare service standards, exact checks against 
specified criteria are prepared in secret shopping. On the other hand, reflective customer satisfaction studies rely on 
the customer’s recall of specific service delivery which is more subjective, less reliable and less accurate (Douglas, 
2015). Secret shopper research can be utilised in a variety of settings such as health care (Allan, 2018), retailing 
(Finn, 2001), financial services (Tarantola et al., 2012; Cowley-Cunningham, 2015) and many more. 


Secret shopping is considered as an effective and efficient tool to gain deep knowledge of a customer’s perception 
regarding service delivery (Finn, 2001). It has several benefits such as measuring performance against service 
standards, ensuring whether retailers are delivering what they have promised, maintaining a competitive edge in 
the market, a diagnostic tool for identifying areas of below standard service delivery, and the timeous response to 
service challenges as well as the measuring of the effectiveness of implemented training programmes (Douglas, 
2015; Wilson, 1998; CORIU, 2004; Morrison et al., 1997). A further benefit from secret shopper programmes is that 
it ensures the equal treatment of all customers (Morrall, 1994; Tepper, 1994). Secret shopper evaluations have the 
added benefit of linking the service-quality loop of service standards, employee performance, training and rewards 
in a positive way (Berry et al., 1988). However, there are some challenges and limitations associated with secret 
shopper programmes as it violates the principle of informed consent if the employees are not aware that they are 
under observation. This can however be alleviated by informed consent practice, a proper assignment brief and by 
using different shoppers to perform the evaluation (Douglas, 2015). 


Secret shopper programmes are regarded as an effective way to measure the service performance of employees 
in the store in a real setting where the customer interacts with employees against predetermined quality benchmarks 
(Wilson, 1998). 


The general aim of this study is to explain how the retail stores of South Africa perform in terms of store appearance, 
store employees, merchandise display, and in-store experience service. 


Specific objectives include: 


¢ To identify and validate the observed variables of store appearance, store employees, merchandise display, 
and in-store experience service. 


* To explore the extent to which store appearance, store employees, merchandise display, and in-store 
experience service are related to retail store image. 


« To suggest the improvement needed in service quality of the retail stores surveyed. 
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This paper consists of four parts. First, it reviews the relevant literature related to secret shopping, the retail industry, 
customer service, satisfaction, loyalty and so forth. Next, the research methodology and data analysis techniques 
have been discussed. After that, results are discussed and summarised. The study concludes with a discussion of 
theoretical and practical implications followed by conclusion, limitations and direction for further research. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


SECRET SHOPPING 


A number of studies have been conducted on secret shopping which served as a basis for understanding what 
it entails (Allan, 2018; Douglas, 2015; Wilson, 1998). According to Xu and He (2014), secret shoppers methods 
have been used since the 1940s which makes it a tried and tested concept to evaluate employees and customer 
experience. Wilson (1998) noted that “secret shopping uses researchers to act as customers or potential customers 
to monitor the quality of processes and procedures used in the delivery of a service”. The purpose of secret shopping 
is to collect facts rather than perceptions. These facts may include topics such as number of telephone rings before 
answering, queuing time, number of checkouts open and the form of greeting used which can be related to almost 
any service encounter. Secret shopping is a form of participant observation (Wilson, 1998) which is an example of 
concealed way in a public setting (Calvert, 2005). 


In order to bring and monitor proper organizational changes, secret shopping technique should be utilized instead 
of traditional survey based customer satisfaction survey (Wiele et a/., 2005). A unique perspective on a given situation 
is provided by the secret shoppers through their experience (Peterman and Young, 2015). In order to gather and 
evaluate specific information about an everyday service encounter, a structured approach of checklists and codes 
are usually utilised (Grove and Fisk, 1992). Instead of evaluating individual performance, findings are arranged 
anonymously in secret shopping (Kehagias et a/., 2011). Secret shopping can be accomplished in a variety of ways 
including branch visits, telephone calls and email checks. The current study used visiting branches of different outlets 
of retail stores in South Africa. 


THE RETAIL LANDSCAPE 


South Africa has some of the world’s largest retail organisations and largest economy in Africa (Mafini and Dhurup, 
2015). An increasing number of new shopping malls bears evidence of the exponential growth of the retail sector 
(Mafini and Dhurup, 2015). It is therefore to be expected that there will be a high level of competition among all 
role players. The increased level of competition for customer patronage and support will manifest itself in the level 
of satisfaction of a diverse shoppers’ market. Changing shoppers’ expectations and needs results from frequent 
unpredictable occurrences in the retail sector around the world (Sinha and Banerjee, 2004). According to Sinha et al., 
(2002), factors such as changes in socio-demographics of consumers, the increasing number of dual income families, 
and expanding marketing over the internet place a new kind of pressure on the retail sector. As a result, significant 
changes are being noticed in consumer expectations and demands (Kim, 2002). Consumer shopping decisions are 
more frequently influenced by the types of customers as well as social and store image (Lamb et al., 2010). 


In the retail sector customers have increasingly more competing offerings and face ambiguity when choosing 
among competing stores (Schiffman and Kanuk, 2009). Moreover, different strategic, functional and operational 
issues may be created due to a lack of proper knowledge regarding consumers’ needs and wants (Karpova et al., 
2007). 


To fill the research gaps in the existing literatures, this study has proposed a conceptual framework to determine 
retail store services in South Africa using a secret shopping survey. Zikmund et al. (2009) noted that secret shopping 
has been used as a well-established methodology since early 1940s primarily to evaluate employees’ integrity by the 
banks’ management and retail chain stores. Thus, retail store image dimensions including store appearance, store 
employee, merchandise display and in-store experience items needed to be investigated through secret shopping 
technique. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE, SATISFACTION AND LOYALTY 


According to Kotler and Keller (2016), service means any intangible act or performance that is offered by one 
party to another without ownership of anything. The infrastructural facilities available to customers, the surrounding 
environment, employee attitude and behaviour with the customers, their professionalism and promptness of service 
etc. have a major impact on the perceived image of a company’s services (Mahmood and Khan, 2014). Thus, proper 
customer service should be provided by retail organisations in order to achieve customer satisfaction and loyalty. 


According to Tarantola et al. (2012), customer satisfaction is achieved when products and services offered by 
a company meet customer expectation. When the performance by products and services offered exceeds the 
expectation of customers, it is generally referred to as customer delight which means more than satisfaction. A variety 
of survey techniques and evaluation questionnaires are used to measure customer satisfaction levels which indicate 
whether a firm’s service is properly delivered or not. If customers are satisfied, they are said to remain loyal to the firm, 
meaning that they will take a wide range of service repeatedly from the same organisation (Tarantola et al., 2012). 
Therefore, it’s urgent that business organisations detect the factors that influence customer satisfaction to delineate 
the actual situation and possible actions to improve the pitfalls. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES 


The study explores the different service of retail stores such as store appearance, frontline staff, merchandise 
and in-store experience through a secret shopper survey. A variety of factors influence the store image in the eye of 
the customers. Several noticeable cues like store appearance, its employees and promotional materials contribute 
to forming perceptions regarding store image (Amine and Cadenat, 2003). According to Koo (2003), store image 
has significant relationship with the dimensions including store atmosphere, location, convenience facilities, value, 
employee service, after sale service and merchandise. 


Store image 


Store image is related to the concept of brand image which is defined as “the consumer’s perceptions of the 
brand’s tangible and intangible associations (Faircloth et al., 2001, p. 64).” Store image is a multidimensional concept 
(Bearden, 1977; Nevin & Houston; 1980) related to several aspects including merchandise, service, clientele, physical 
facilities, convenience, promotion, store ambience, institutional factors, and post transaction satisfaction (Lindquist, 
1974). In addition, merchandising, service convenience, facility convenience, congestion, clean and spacious 
atmosphere, price competitiveness were also found to be dimensions of store image (Kim & Jin, 2001). du Preez et al. 
(2008a) defined store image as “consumer a composite picture of the retailer and it is one of the most powerful tools 
in attracting and satisfying consumers”. Moreover, features of store image were classified into several dimensions 
including atmosphere, convenience, facilities, institutional, merchandise, promotion, sales personnel and service (du 
Preez et al., 2008b). Thus, this study adopts store appearance, frontline staff, merchandise and in-store experience 
as dimensions of store image to form the conceptual framework. 


Relationship between store image and store appearance 


Store atmosphere is the environment which is designed to create emotional effects in customers and to augment 
purchase probability (Kotler, 1974). Both tangible (e.g. furniture, equipment) and intangible (e.g. lights, scent, colour, 
and temperature) comprise store atmospherics which creates customer experience (Hoffman and Turley, 2002) and 
first impression towards the store (Oh et al., 2008). From the above discussion and evidence, the following hypothesis 
has been formulated. 


H,: Store appearance has significant relationship with store image. 
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Relationship between store image and frontline staff 


According to Moschis et al. (2011), one of the principle store image factors is store personnel for customer 
assistance. Many studies concluded that experienced sales personnel including the qualities such as courteous, 
helpful, knowledgeable, attractive have a positive effect on consumers’ store patronisation and perception of store 
image (Gundala, 2010; Clodfelter, 2010; Hu and Jasper, 2006; Hu, 2011). From the above discussion and evidence, 
the following hypothesis has been formulated. 


H,: Frontline staff has significant relationship with store image. 


Relationship between store image and merchandise 


The likelihood of a customer’s shopping increases if the store has brand or quality of merchandise according to 
a customer’s preference, quality services, attractive outlets, and courteous employees (Foxall and Yani-de-Soriano, 
2005). Koo (2003) found that merchandise was a valid and significant dimension of store image in discount retail 
context. From the above discussion and evidence, the following hypothesis has been formulated. 


H,: Merchandise has significant relationship with store image. 


Relationship between store image and in-store experience 


Mafini and Dhurup (2015) identified five relevant store image factors and store atmospherics was one of them 
which comprises service experience. According to Hoffman and Turley (2002), both tangible and intangible factors 
contribute to store experience of the clients. Excellent shopping experience can be generated with the help of a 
pleasant store atmosphere (Chan and Chan, 2008). From the above discussion and evidence, the following hypothesis 
has been formulated. 


H,: In-store experience has significant relationship with store image. 


After reviewing pertinent literatures (Cowley-Cunningham, 2015; Finn, 2001; Wilson, 1998; Koo, 2003) and the 
above discussion, the following model is proposed for structural equation modelling in this study, Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Store Appearance 
(SA) 
H1 
Frontline Staff (FS) 
H2 
H3 Store Image (Sl) 
Merchandise (MR) 
H4 


In-store experience 


(IE) 


Thus, the current study tries to identify customers’ perception regarding store image dimensions including store 
appearance, frontline staff, merchandise and in-store experience and their general relationship. 
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METHODOLOGY 


SAMPLING DESIGN AND DATA COLLECTION 


The study was conducted as a pilot study for a survey instrument, the Secret Shopper Questionnaire, utilising a 
quantitative approach with a cross-sectional design. The Secret Shopper is a well-used and adopted survey method 
adopted from qualitative research and pertinent literatures (Cowley-Cunningham, 2015; Tarantola et al., 2012, Finn, 
2001; Allan, 2018; Wilson, 1998; Koo, 2003). Secret Shoppers in are individuals who pose as typical consumers to 
provide reports of services provided, along with consumer experiences and reactions. 


Retail managers were recruited as secret shoppers during retail store management training held in provinces of 
Gauteng, Western Cape and Kwa-Zulu Natal. A total of 104 experienced retail managers agreed to participate in 
the project. These managers were asked, based on their training and experience as retail managers to evaluate a 
cross section of five (5) branded retail stores located in South African shopping centers in terms of store appearance, 
store clerk/personnel frontline staff, merchandise selection and general levels of in-store experience. Only apparel; 
furniture and appliances as well as jewelry and accessory branded retail stores were included in the secret shopper 
project. 


The Secret Shopper Questionnaire used for this purpose consisted of 34 five-point Likert-scale items, ranging 
from 1 — ‘needs improvement’ to 3 — ‘good’ and 5 — ‘excellent’. Due to the anonymous nature of the Secret Shopper 
Questionnaire, no demographic data was collected. A total of 540 retail stores located in South African shopping 
centers were were conveniently selected and evaluated by trained retail managers. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Data collected through questionnaire were analysed using the software SmartPLS having version 3. Structural 
equation modelling (SEM) technique was utilised to test the conceptual model of the study. Exploratory factor analysis 
was performed for dimensionality assessment. Moreover, the reliability of the scale items was established through the 
score of Cronbach’s alpha coefficients and composite reliability (CR). 


FINDINGS 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 


Table 1 shows the descriptive statistics including mean, standard deviation, skewness and Kurtosis values. All 
values of skewness and Kurtosis fall within acceptable range. The normality of the data has been established. The 
variables are store appearance (SA) with 6 items, frontline staff (FS) with 11 items, merchandise (MR) with 8 items 
and in-store experience (IE) with 8 items. The descriptive statistics including mean and standard deviation measured 
the level of service provided by the retail stores in the context of store appearance, frontline staffs, merchandise and 
in-store experience. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


a Gal ld 
Deviation 


windows and doors? 


Frontline staff (FS) 


Were you promptly greeted? 1.638 -1.381 


Was the greeting friendly and professional? FS2 


Did the frontline staff ask good questions to find out what you 
were looking for? 


Was the frontline staff knowledgeable about the merchandise? FS4 


Was the employee’s appearance appropriate to the nature of the 
store? 


Was the checkout experience positive? 


Did the frontline staff thank you upon completion of your 1.514 901 -.791 
purchase/enquiry? 


What was your overall experience with the staff in the store? 518 1.469 -1.051 
Did the frontline staff make suggestions to upsell or alternatives? FS9 : 1.484 1.089 


Did the frontline staff offer to try and find the product for you at FS10 487 : 1.419 1.253 012 
another branch? 

Did the frontline staff show interest in you as a customer even 511 2.26 1.574 .786 -1.022 
though you decided not to buy? 


Merchandise (MR) 


i“ 


How would you rate your first impression of the store? 


Was the store’s merchandise arranged in an orderly and neat 
manner? 


Was the merchandise fresh? 


Was the merchandise inviting? 


Was product priced and easy to read? 
Were the aisles free of boxes and clutter? 


What is your overall opinion of the merchandise selection? 


Was the overall shopping experience enjoyable leaving you with 
adesire to return? 


In-store experience (IE) 
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Did store personnelmeet your expectations with item(s) as : . 628 
promised? 


What were attitudes of the staff and their communication skills like IE6 : . 592 
towards you? 


Did you receive fair value in terms of prices paid for item(s)/ : i 330 
service(s)? 


How was the overall ambiance in the store? : ‘ 282 


The average mean and standard deviation of the variables are store appearance (SA); frontline staff (FS): 
merchandise (MR) and in-store experience (IE) are indicated in table 2. 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE MEAN AND STD. DEVIATION 


ee 
of 3 


RELIABILITY ANALYSIS 


A common method for examining the reliability of individual construct in a research is called Cronbach’s alpha 
(George, 2011). The larger Cronbach’s a value ensured the internal consistency among the constructs (Nunnally, 
1978). All the Cronbach’s a value range between 0.917 and 0.963 which is in the acceptable range. This means that 
the constructs used in the research are reliable for further analysis, Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
CONSTRUCT RELIABILITY ASSESSMENT RESULTS 


| Constructs | Noofitems | Cronbach's alpha values 
Store appearance (SA) | lg 0.917 


Frontline staff (FS) 0.963 
Merchandise (MR) fg 0.961 
In-store experience (IE) i a 0.957 


ASSESSMENT OF CONSTRUCT VALIDITY THROUGH EXPLORATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS (EFA) 


Exploratory Factor Analysis (EFA) identifies how a set of items represent a particular factor or construct (Williams 
et al., 2010). EFA is performed in this research using SPSS version 21 to assess constructs dimensionality, which is 
important for SEM analysis (Venkatraman, 1989). Sufficiency and expected quality of sample data are evaluated by 
data adequacy assessment (Sek, 2016). Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin measure of sampling adequacy (KMOMSA) and Bartlett’s 
test of sphericity (BTOS) were undertaken. Hair et al. (2010) recommend that the index of KMOMSA generally ranges 
from 0 to 1 and the measure of KMOMSA should be more than 0.5 to be acceptable. In this study, KMOMSA is 0.966 
which indicates highly acceptable value. Further, the BTOS should be less than 0.5 to be statistically significant. The 
present study shows that significance level of BTOS is 0.000 which indicates that sufficient correlations exist among 
the variables to proceed (Hair et a/., 2010, p. 105). 
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Table 4 shows the outcome of factor analysis which has been conducted with principal component analysis method 
and varimax rotation. Based on eigenvalue more than 1, the results show that all the items are loaded into three main 


components and total variance explained is 74.855. 


TABLE 4 


RESULTS OF FACTOR ROTATION 


Rotated Component Matrix* 
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It also indicates that the items of store appearance (SA) and merchandise (MR) loaded on respective factor. 
However, items frontline staff (FS) and in-store experience (IE) are loaded on a single factor. Thus, frontline staff 
(FS) and in-store experience (IE) are combined into a single construct before performing confirmatory factor analysis 
(CFA). In addition, IE4 and MR8 have been discarded due to cross loading to different factor, Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
RESULTS OF EXPLORATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Range of factor loading Number of dropped Reason for dropping 
items 
( ; 


Store appearance (SA) 


ia . | 
Frontline staff (FS) and In- 19 0.665 - 0.909) 1 (IE4) Cross loading 
store experience (IE) 

Po | ; 


Merchandise (MR) 


MEASUREMENT MODEL ANALYSIS 


(0.555 - 0.833 1 (MR8) Cross loading 


According to Hair et al. (2010), several observed variables with numerical value obtained from the research 
participants are used to measure a latent variable. As the previous EFA showed that all the items represent main three 
latent constructs, a confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) is used to confirm the items to load on relevant constructs (Hair 
et al., 2010). 


Assessment of Convergent Validity 


Factor loading and average varience extracted (AVE) values above 0.50 are used to determine convergent validity 
(Lin and Ding, 2006; Hair et a/., 2010). An AVE of 0.50 or more means that the latent construct accounts for 50% 
or more of the variance in the observed variables, on the average. Composite reliability (CR) value has also been 
used to assess the reliability of the constructs. All the values of factor loading, CR and AVE indicate good convergent 
validity of each construct, Table 6. The CR values range from 0.934 to 0.976 which fall in the recommended threshold 
level. AVE values range from 0.677 to 0.703 which are above the recommended threshold AVE value of 0.50 (Hair et 
al., 2010). 
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TABLE 6 
MEASUREMENT MODEL SUMMARY 


Store appearance (SA) saaSSsS~S~S~S rr 0.703 0.934 
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Assessment of Discriminant Validity 


Discriminant validity is achieved if the square root of AVE is greater than values of correlation coefficients among 
all the constructs (Hair et a/., 2010; Fornell and Larcker, 1981). The objective of this test is to ensure that there 
is no large inter construct correlation. It also ensures that there should be less cross loading in order to achieve 
unidimensional aspect of the model. 


Table 7 indicates that all the values of square root of the AVE are higher than all the correlations among the latent 
constructs. Thus, the discriminant validity of the model has been achieved. 
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TABLE 7 
DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY ASSESSMENT 


Note: Diagonal elements are square root of AVE, off-diagonal elements are the correlation between constructs. 


STRUCTURAL MODEL ANALYSIS 


After the validity of the full measurement model is confirmed, the structural model is examined (Hair et a/., 2010). 
Structural model analysis is used to test the hypotheses proposed in the theory, Figure 2. Structural model analysis 
accepts or rejects the stated hypotheses which shows the significance of the relationship (Byrne, 2013; Schumacker 
and Lomax, 2004). 


FIGURE 2 
THE STRUCTURAL MODEL 


ne ae am 


0.843 0.844 0.771 0.881 9.839 0.850 


Store appearance 


In-store 
experience 


Store image 
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The hypotheses were tested using a two-tailed t-test with a significance level of 5% where the path coefficient 
will be significant if t-value exceeds 1.96. A higher-order latent construct, store image (Sl) is created by taking all the 
indicators of SA, FSIE and MR, this process is called repeated indicator approach in SmartPLS. Thus, SI include all 
the items that were validated in this research. 


TABLE 8 
STRUCTURAL MODEL ANALYSIS RESULTS 


Relationship Path coefficients (B) T Statistics [Pvalues [Result =| 
SA-> Sl 0.177 22.709 Significant 


FSIE -> SI 0.749 51.564 Significant 
MR -> SI 0.227 31.829 Significant 


Note: *p<0.05, based on two-tailed test; t=1.96. 


The results indicated that store appearance (SA), frontline staff and general (FSIE), and merchandise (MR) are significantly 
related to the higher order latent construct, store image (SI). All the elements of store image are significant at P<0.05 level. Path 
coefficients (B) indicates the impact that each independent variable has on the dependent variable where frontline staff and in- 
store experience has the highest impact (B=0.749) followed by merchandise (B=0.227) and store appearance (0.177). The value 
0.749 means that if frontline staff and general (FSIE) is increased by 1, store image will be increased by 0.749. 


DISCUSSION 


The paramount objective of the study was to explore the different services of retail stores such as store appearance, 
frontline staff, merchandise and in-store experience through a secret shopper survey. The retail store managers 
played the role of secret shoppers and conducted the survey after visiting different retail stores in shopping centres. 
The variables store appearance (SA) are measured with 6 items, frontline staff (FS) with 11 items, merchandise (MR) 
with 8 items and in-store experience (IE) with 8 items. Cronbach’s alpha values were used to measure construct 
reliability which shows that all the four constructs are highly reliable measurement scale which is one of the significant 
contributions of this study. However, exploratory factor analysis (EFA) showed that the items of frontline staff (FS) and 
in-store experience (IE) are loaded into one single factor. Thus, they are combined into a single construct named FSIE 
before performing confirmatory factor analysis (CFA). Convergent and discriminant validity were used to prove the 
validity of the three scale such as SA, FSIE and MR. The findings are in line with Liu et al. (2014) who developed and 
validated a rating scale validation through a secret shopper evaluation process in the context of restaurant services. 


Then, a structural equation analysis showed that SA, FSIE and MR are significantly related to a single second- 
order factor named store image (SI) which is determined through repeated indicator approach in SmartPLS. The 
findings are supported by the study of Koo (2003) who found that the dimensions of store image such as store 
atmosphere, employee service, merchandising and so forth are significantly related to store image. The findings 
are also comparable with the findings of Hoffman and Turley (2002) and Oh et al. (2008). They found that both 
the tangible (e.g. furniture, equipment) and intangible (e.g. lights, scent, colour, and temperature) aspects of store 
contribute to form store atmospherics and thus crease store image. Customer perception of store image is also 
determined by the behaviour of store personnels (Moschis et al., 2011). The current studies also proved that frontline 
staffs had significant contribution to store image. Merchandise and in store experience also contribute to form store 
image because well designed mechanise and pleasant store atmosphere affect customers’ satisfaction (Foxall and 
Yani-de-Soriano, 2005; Chan and Chan, 2008). 


Descriptive analysis of the average means of store appearance (SA), frontline staff (FS), merchandise (MR) and 
in-store experience (IE) showed the current situation of the retail stores regarding ‘needs improvement’, ‘good’ or 
‘excellent’. The average mean of store appearance (M=3.7583) indicates that it’s above ‘good’ score and close to 
‘excellent’. This result is in line with the findings of Cowley-Cunningham (2015) who also found that customers’ overall 
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satisfaction with store appearance is high across different pharmacy retail outlet. Thus, store appearance needs 
not to be improved. The second factor, frontline staff mean (M=2.3384) showed that it’s below ‘good’ level. These 
findings are supported by the study of Cowley-Cunningham (2015) who found low customer service satisfaction 
across all the three types of stores surveyed. Thus, improvements are required in the frontline staff factor. In other 
words, the manner, behaviour, empathy of the frontline staffs should be improved for better customer experience. 
Managers should run an internal marketing programme to enable their employees to properly deliver service to 
their customers. Proper training, motivation and an evaluation programme should also be operated. The third factor, 
merchandise mean (M=3.4485) indicates that it’s above ‘good’ score and close to ‘excellent’. The findings of Cowley- 
Cunningham (2015) who also found that customers’ overall satisfaction with store products or merchandise is high 
across different pharmacy retail outlet. Thus, merchandise needs not to be improved more. Finally, in-store experience 
mean (M=2.5389) showed that it’s below ‘good’ level. Thus, improvements are required in in-store experience factor. 
This study has got implications for managers, decision makers, retail marketers regarding effective design and 
implementation of retail service for optimum customer satisfaction. 


CONCLUSION AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


The study aims to explore the different service of retail stores such as store appearance, frontline staff, 
merchandise and in-store experience through a secret shopper survey. A conceptual model has been developed 
and structural equation modelling has been performed to test the proposed hypotheses related to relationship 
among store appearance, frontline staff, merchandise, in-store experience and store image. After the analysis of 540 
questionnaires’ data collected through different store managers from a large store showed that store appearance 
(SA), frontline staff and general (FSIE), and merchandise (MR) are significantly related to store image (SI). Thus, 
retailers should emphasise on these aspects of store image to ensure customer satisfaction. Nonetheless, every 
study has limitations and scope for further research. First of all, the result is difficult to generalise because of using 
non-probability convenience sampling procedure. Future studies should be conducted with probability sampling. In 
addition, the study can be replicated in other contexts except retail industry for additional insights. Second, the study 
did not consider the impact of store image dimensions on any outcome variables (e.g., customer satisfaction, loyalty 
etc.). Therefore, future studies should evaluate the impact of store image dimensions on customer satisfaction and 
loyalty. Regardless of study limitations, the study has validated construct and items related to store image dimensions 
by means of EFA and CFA which may assist future studies in conducting research with the measurement scale of this 
study. This study also determined the retail service level in terms of store appearance, frontline staffs, merchandise 
and in-store experience which also guide the policy makers and managers in their strategic planning. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 (CPA) was designed to prevent businesses from gaining a competitive 
advantage by engaging in unfair business practices in South Africa. The CPA is meant to protect consumers 
especially from unfair and unscrupulous practices that were used previously. The overall aim of the study was to 
evaluate the implications of the CPA on promotional strategies of retail businesses in Durban. The study adopts 
both quantitative and qualitative methodologies. Data was collected through a survey using questionnaires and 
structured interviews were also conducted with marketing managers and business owners. The study’s findings 
indicate that while the businesses in the sample have been complying with the provisions of the CPA, specific 
provisions of the CPA have impacted on their promotional strategies. Previously used methods of marketing, 
such as emails and SMSs, have been replaced with new methods and this has resulted in an increase in their 
promotion’s expenditure. 


Keywords: Consumer Protection Act, CPA, CPA and marketing, CPA compliance and promotions, promotional 
strategies, promotions expenditure. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to Shaw (2012: 31-33), a retailer's promotional strategies aim to attract shoppers to their retail 
outlets, convert them into customers and entice them to buy their merchandise at the lowest operating cost possible. 
Innovation and technology have influenced the way in which businesses operate to change drastically over recent 
decades. Marketing technology has given retailers access to consumers using various social media platforms via 
their cellphones, tablets, laptops and other devices ((Mkwizu 2019). Technology helps to grow consumer bases and 
create and maintain consumer relationships. The use of promotional and marketing technology assists businesses 
in reaching large numbers of consumers at a low cost. Technology has in fact greatly influenced how businesses 
communicate with their potential consumers (Pribanci 2020). Retailers prefer cost-effective promotional strategies. 
Email and SMS marketing is currently still an economical and efficient way to stay in contact with consumers 
(Versatech 2020). In the past, the retail sector enjoyed certain freedoms when it came to promotional strategies to 
attract consumers. However, the Consumer Protection Act 68 of 2008 (CPA) places severe restrictions on promotions 
by retailers, making it challenging for them to freely market themselves as they had previously done. With the rising 
costs of advertising, businesses are not able to engage in the low-cost promotional strategies that they used to, 
particularly through the use of technology (Erasmus 2010: 19). 
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Hence, this study explores particular aspects relating to the promotional strategies that retail businesses in Durban 
are presently using; the provisions of the CPA that have an impact on the promotions undertaken by retail businesses 
and their implications for such businesses; as well as the measures that such businesses are adopting to address the 
restrictions placed in terms of the CPA. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


The use of strategic marketing tools is quite important to retailers in influencing demand for their products. In the 
past, retailers could purchase databases and email or make use of Short Message Systems (SMSs) to stay connected 
with customers at any time, including weekends, with their promotional specials. However, Mohamed, Reddy and 
Naidoo (2017: 38) posit that, as a result of the implementation of the CPA, consumers’ rights have now been given 
priority. Gangur and Plevny (2014: 579) maintain that the Act has a direct impact on various types of promotional 
strategies adopted by retailers. Nieuwenhuizen (2012: 51) confirms that bulk SMSs and emails are economical but are 
no longer permissible unless the recipient has given prior written consent to receive these types of advertisements. 
Since the early 1980s, the use of the internet was primarily one way in which retailers pushed information to potential 
customers. Conlon (2013: 1) notes, however, that marketers are presently facing new limitations, in terms of shrinking 
consumer databases once the receiver selects the “opt out” or “unsubscribe” facility, which is now compulsory on 
all forms of marketing media. According to Erasmus (2010: 19), the CPA places severe restrictions on promotions. 
Therefore, retailers are unable to market themselves as freely and fervently as they used to in the past (Soriano and 
Cabanes 2020). With the soaring costs of media advertising (newspapers, business magazines, etc.), businesses are 
now feeling the impact of not being able to undertake promotions as they used to previously. 


Hence, there was a need to investigate the impact of the CPA on retail businesses in Durban as far as promotional 
strategies are concerned, and the measures adopted to address the restrictions imposed by the Act. 


AIMS AND OB) ECTIVES 


The overall aim of this article is to evaluate, through the findings from an empirical study, the implications of 
the Consumer Protection Act for the promotional strategies of retail businesses. The objectives of the article are 
therefore, firstly, to determine the implications of the implementation of the CPA on the promotional strategies of 
retail businesses in Durban; secondly, to determine the effect this has had on retailers; and thirdly, to ascertain the 
measures that they have adopted to address the restrictions placed by the CPA. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


RETAILERS PREFERRED COST-EFFECTIVE PROMOTIONAL STRATEGIES IN THE PAST 


The use of digital media as a promotional strategy enhanced the way in which businesses reach customers or 
find new ones and also assists with the evaluation of promotional tools used (Pick 2020). Marketing promotions and 
communications have gone through major changes over the last 20 years. According to Powell, Groves and Dimos 
(2011: 8) and Battersby (2013: 6-7), marketing communication is easily conveyed, nearly instantly, by means of the 
internet (computer internet and mobile internet connectivity) using social media (“for example, Facebook, Instagram, 
Whatsapp, WeChat and LinkedIn”), email and SMSs. The authors add that, previously, marketing was seen as a 
process that could not be measured. However, this phenomenon has transformed considerably with the introduction 
of social media marketers. Moreover, retailers are deviating from print-media as a result of it being costly and are 
switching to the use of digital billboards and digital in-store display screens which are more cost effective ways 
to advertise their products (Gangur and Plevny 2014). Hence, the preferred cost-effective promotional strategies 
of retailers in the past included mobile device marketing (Blythe 2014: 253; Powell, Groves and Dimos 2011: 8; 
Battersby 2013: 6-7; Venkatesh 2015: 1177); digital media marketing; Internet marketing; Email and SMS marketing 
(Sands 2003: 27-29; Brewer: 2011: 3-5); publicity through online magazines and publications (Blythe 2014: 265); and 
group online buying (Tuten 2010: 15-18; Berman, Evans and Chatterjee, 2018). 
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THE CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 68 OF 2008 


Since consumer protection was viewed as a “critical issue” in South Africa, the Consumer Protection Act was enacted 
in 2009 (Malunga 2015: 224). The reasons as to why it was necessary for the CPA to be introduced included the fact 
that disadvantaged consumers required more consumer protection (Brewer 2011: 1); consumer law was previously 
disjointed and obsolete; unfair practices were prevalent; the influence of technology resulted in complex transactions; 
consumers lacked the resources to take matters to court; and consumers did not have the security of globally- 
recognised customer philosophies, such as “the right to transparent marketing and advertising practices” (Woker 
2010: 230; Reddy and Rampersad 2012: 7408). Additionally, it was demanded by the pressures of consumerism, i.e., 
the social force protecting consumers through legal, moral, economic and political pressure (Pather-Elias 2012: 1-3). 
Mugobo and Malunga (2015: 225) point to the fact that consumer protection measures became necessary because of 
the low levels of literacy, especially with consumers in rural areas, and because consumers did not understand their 
consumer rights. They also needed to follow bureaucratic channels to raise complaints. 


The Consumer Protection Act (CPA) seeks to harmonize the South African consumer protection framework with 
international best-practice and consolidates the various rights of consumers and the obligations of suppliers into 
a single piece of legislation in South Africa (Woker 2010: 230; Naude 2018: 413). The marketing, promotion and 
distribution of any type of product or service has to now comply with the CPA. All role-players in the supply chain 
have the responsibility to ensure that excellent standards of goods are provided (Republic of South Africa 2009). 
According to Alhadid and Al-Zubi (2014: 11), the marketing mix can be defined as a combination of deliberate, 
strategic marketing tools and a blend of tactics to influence demand for a business’ product. Mohamed, Reddy and 
Naidoo (2017: 43) observe that the CPA has had an impact on all forms of promotions as well as marketing strategies 
of retailers in South Africa. In the past, emails and SMSs were used frequently as cost-effective promotional tools 
(Schiff 2013: 35). 


The CPA, in its preamble, recognizes the prevalent issues that face several South African consumers, such as 
“high levels of poverty, illiteracy and other forms of social and economic inequality”, as well as residing in “remote 
or low-density population areas”. Hawthorne (2012: 353) therefore reminds one that the purpose of the Act is the 
promotion and advancement of the societal and financial wellbeing of consumers in South Africa. Brewer (2011:6) 
concurs with this view and adds that the “more vulnerable consumers are, the more protection is required”. 


The CPA’s fundamental consumer rights 


The CPA sets out eight fundamental consumer rights, namely: the right to equality in the consumer market (Section 
8); the consumer’s right to privacy (Section 12); the consumer’s right to choose (Sections 13, 16 & 17); the right to 
disclosure (Section 22); the right to fair and responsible marketing (Section 34); the right to fair and honest dealing 
(Section 47); the right to fair, reasonable and just terms and conditions (Section 48); and the right to fair value, 
good quality and safety (Section 54). An overview of the selected rights that affect the promotional efforts of retail 
businesses are set out below. 


¢ The right to equality in the consumer market: Slabbert (2011: 548) draws attention to the following 
weaknesses of marketing in rural communities: poor planning of promotions; no stock available of items 
that were promoted; poor delivery services; no retail outlets in some rural areas; and strategic areas were 
not marketed to. According to Reddy and Rampersad (2012: 7408), in terms of the CPA (Section 8), a retail 
business cannot unlawfully discriminate against consumers on the basis of race, gender, disability, etc. 
Retailers are not allowed to unfairly exclude any person or market segments from accessing products; 


¢ The consumer’s right to privacy: as the use of technology, such as cellphones or telephones, could infringe 
the customer’s right to privacy, the CPA (Section 11) restricts unwanted direct marketing (i.e. by mail or 
electronic communication), and the consumer may refuse to accept such communication, request that it be 
discontinued or pre-emptively block it (Mahomed, Reddy and Naidoo 2017: 38). Jacob, Stoop and van Niekerk 
(2010: 320) mention that businesses are forced to desist from emailing customers without having sought 
their permission prior to sending out emails. Furthermore, Durant (2014: 1-2) points out that consumers are 
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at liberty to opt out of receiving undesirable direct marketing services, and businesses are not allowed to 
continue any unwelcome direct marketing of products. Kruger (2011: 25-26) notes that the Act (Section 12) 
prohibits marketing during certain days and at certain times as prescribed by the Minister, for example on 
weekends or after hours; 


¢ The consumer’s right to choose: the consumer has the right to select suppliers; to choose or examine 
goods (so “bundling” of goods is not allowed); to cancel a fixed-term contract before expiry without penalties; 
and to cancel a contract within five days (cooling-off period) where goods are sold by direct marketing (Section 
16) (Reddy and Rampersad 2012: 7408; Monty 2012: 53-55). 


¢ The right to disclosure of information: Newman maintains that, with the low literacy levels in South Africa, 
retailers have to make contracts and marketing material understandable for consumers. Hence, consumers 
have a right to information (including marketing and advertising information) in plain and understandable 
language (Section 22). The Act clarifies that “plain and understandable language” means that an ordinary 
consumer with average literary skills will be able to understand it without effort (Tait and Newman 2014: 633; 
Reddy 2020). In addition, all communication has to be legible and easy to understand (Ardic, Ibrahim and 
Mylenko 2011: 4). This would mean added costs for the retailer to re-draft promotional templates, quotations 
and agreements; 


¢ The consumer’s right to fair and responsible marketing: “Bait marketing” is prohibited by the CPA (Section 
30). Cornelius (2011: 89) posits that businesses are no longer permitted to advertise products as being 
available in a misleading or deceptive way to a consumer or misconstrue the facts about the actual availability 
of those goods. They are no longer permitted to deceive consumers with regard to pricing, the nature of goods 
and the properties of goods or their availability (Department of Trade and Industry 2014: 4-6); 


¢ The consumer’s right to fair and honest dealings: Acts which are regarded as “unconscionable conduct” 
by retailers are prohibited (Section 40). Retailers are “not allowed to use physical force, coercion, duress 
or harassment, or unfair tactics in the marketing of goods” (Section 40). Gouws (2010: 10) observes that 
promotions by retailers cannot be conducted in a fraudulent or misleading way (Section 29); and 


¢ The consumer’s right to fair, reasonable and just terms and conditions: Retailers are prohibited from 
offering or supplying goods at “prices or terms that are unfair, unreasonable or unjust” (Section 48; Reddy and 
Rampersad 2012: 7410)). Naude (2009: 514-519) maintains that suppliers (including retailers) are prohibited 
from marketing goods in an unfair, unreasonable or unjust manner. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE CPA FOR THE PROMOTIONAL STRATEGIES OF RETAIL BUSINESSES 


The CPA has meant changes for retailers, particularly with respect to their promotional strategies, contracts and 
other legal documentation, and communications. Leggat (2011: 14) states that retailers are required to re-examine 
their institutional rules and the terms and conditions of their agreements. Reddy and Rampersad (2012: 7404-7406) 
note that they also have to examine the implications of breaches of agreements, and consequences for consumers. 


Studies on the impact of the CPA have been conducted both from the standpoint of the retailer, as well as the 
consumer. From the retailer’s perspective, Schalkwyk, Akpojivi and Beva-Dye (2015: 26) found that while small 
independent retailers believed that they were well informed about the CPA, their “actual knowledge” was lacking. 
Mugobo and Malunga’s (2015: 230) study found that the CPA presents major challenges for furniture retailers, which 
included increased transaction costs and staff development needs. KPMG (2010: 4) posits that the CPA gives the 
consumer the right to restrict unwanted marketing. Hence, retailers are presently compelled to ensure that company 
practices and methodologies factor in customer preferences regarding whatever they consent to receive and at what 
time, without the customer having to incur any additional charges (KPMG 2010: 4). 


With respect to the implications of the Act from the consumer perspective, both Tait and Newman (2014: 642) 
and Stoop (2015: 191), have confirmed that the focus in the transaction is now on the consumer and the balance 
of power is now with the retailer. The authors confirm that the introduction of the CPA has resulted in a shift from 
a freedom-orientated approach to consumer contracts (which implied that the parties were free to determine the 
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outcomes of the agreement) to a fairness-orientated approach (where the primary objective was to ensure fairness in 
contracts). Scott (2013: 18) maintains that the CPA was intended to support and safeguard the monetary well-being of 
customers, while Mupangavanhu (2012: 320) points out that the Act has been criticised as it over-protects consumers 
to the potential disadvantage of businesses in South Africa. 


Section 11 of the CPA limits all types of unwanted marketing, since the consumer can now demand that the 
marketer stops such unwanted marketing or that it is not sent in the first place (Mugobo and Malunga 2015: 227). 
Email marketing is one of the areas affected by the CPA provisions. Email marketing is not just about positioning one’s 
product offers to attract the attention of a consumer. It also provides a brand interaction that customers value. Emails 
can also be used for mass campaigns or regular contact. According to Durrant (2014: 3), with the implementation of 
the CPA, customers can opt out of their databases and such databases therefore continue to shrink, hence retailers 
will have to look for other alternative means of promoting their products. 


As a result of the implementation of the CPA, consumers’ rights have now been given priority (Mupangavanhu 
2015: 118). Presently, retailers using social-network sites, for instance, Facebook and Twitter, are obliged to include 
measures to ensure CPA compliance. Coupled with this, the CPA poses a threat to businesses that promote their 
goods via the internet as legal action can be taken against these businesses (Slabbert, Maister, Botes and Pepper 
2011: 174). 


Brewer (2011: 12) points out that in South Africa, many people live in rural areas and the fact that they possess 
cellular phones is quite significant. The author adds that although the majority of the population is accessible daily 
via email and SMS, retail businesses are unable to capitalize on this because of the restrictions placed by the CPA. 
Marketing budgets are therefore increasing as businesses are forced to use other marketing tools to promote their 
products. 


Hence, there are CPA provisions that specifically impact on promotions that retailers are required to adhere to. 
Reddy (2020: 455) comments that Section 24 requires that the labelling and trade descriptions of products should not 
be misleading to consumers about the contents or packaging of the goods. Mupangavanhu (2015: 129-135) points 
out other provisions that impact on promotions, namely: when advertising, retailers should include the challenges 
pertaining to the accessibility of goods at such price (Section 30); a “cooling-off period” (within which time, customers 
may cancel the contract — usually 5 days) should be included in direct marketing transactions; and retailers should 
clearly highlight the period of the promotions in any print media. In addition, they should refrain from any further 
communication if the consumer has requested to be unsubscribed from the mailing list, as the privacy of the consumer 
must be respected. 


In promoting their goods, retailers are also not permitted to: limit access to such goods or prioritize any consumer 
groups over others when marketing, selling or distributing them; coerce consumers to get into additional agreements 
with such retailer or a designated third-party (Section 13; Gordon-Davis and Cumberlege 2013: 121); continue any 
unsolicited direct marketing of goods once consumers have opted out (Section 11); or promote goods or routinely 
force consumers into contracts for the supply of goods (if a consumer receives undesirable goods, they have no 
obligation to pay for them) (Section 21). Retailers are also not allowed to alter, disguise or de-face or even remove 
trademarks and other labelling in order to deceive consumers (Section 24) or misinform consumers regarding pricing, 
the features, form, or benefits of goods advertised, as well as the availability of such goods (Section 29; Havenga 
2010: 495). In addition, they may not make promotional offers with the intention of not fulfilling them (Section 34); 
coerce the consumer to accept an inferior quality product or service than those generally available; or enforce any 
administrative charges, or charges for processing or handling of a transaction when a consumer presents a trade 
coupon (Section 34) (Mugobo and Malunga 2015: 225). 


It is clear from the various aspects of the CPA highlighted above that the way in which promotional strategies 
are conducted, has evolved tremendously over the last few decades. Emails and SMSs have proved to be the most 
cost-effective promotional tool (Nieuwenhuizen 2012: 5). Sending out regular emails to clients helps in terms of 
positioning the company in the minds of the consumer. Repetitive emails flyers and specials; and open channels of 
communication via email entrench the company in the minds of the customer as a stable company, and assists the 
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customer in feeling a sense of security in dealing with that particular company (Brewer 2011: 3-5). Emails and SMSs 
remain vital for customer engagement as well as customer retention (Tan, Chong and Lin 2013: 889-897). Market 
segmentation is expensive as the cost of providing differentiated marketing communications, is high and requires 
considerable effort. Therefore, a standardized product and communications message is much cheaper. However, as 
customers opt out of their databases and the databases continue to shrink, retailers have the continuous challenge 
of finding alternative means of promoting their products (Sekar and Geetha 2013: 159-161). 


METHODOLOGY 


A mixed methods approach was used for this study. Methodologies for both the quantitative and qualitative studies 
are set out below. 


QUANTITATIVE METHODOLOGY 


Clow and James (2014: 169) describe the quantitative methodology as being a general term which encompasses 
all methods of data collection, whereby each person is asked to respond to the same set of questions in the same 
order. The target population for the quantitative study comprised general managers, marketing managers, CEOs, 
directors or senior executives from retailing businesses in Durban that were on the Durban Chamber of Commerce 
(DCC) listing for the Durban region. Simple random sampling was used to select the respondents for the quantitative 
study. Questionnaires were administered to a sample of four hundred respondents from the DCC’s Marketing list. 
Three hundred and thirty respondents completed the questionnaires, thereby generating a response rate of 82.5 
percent. The respondents were asked identical questions in the same order. In addition, a pre-test was conducted 
amongst 20 business owners. This assisted in resolving ambiguities in the data collection instrument. The survey 
questionnaire focussed on the promotional strategies used in the respondents’ businesses. The questionnaire was 
designed to elicit the magnitude to which respondents “agreed” or “disagreed”, using the five-point Likert scale. The 
Likert scale was preferred because it facilitates the examination of how strongly subjects “agree” or “disagree” with 
statements on a five-point scale (Sekaran and Bougie 2013: 390-395). The data collected was analysed using SPSS 
version 23 for Windows. 


QUALITATIVE METHODOLOGY 


nb 


Grossoehme (2014: 109) comments that qualitative research is the “systematic collection”, “organisation” and 
“interpretation of textual material” derived from conversations with respondents. The sample for the qualitative study 
comprised ten marketing managers of retail businesses listed with the Durban Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(using purposive sampling) and that were classified as being SMMEs. The balance of the eight participants had been 
recommended by the first ten participants (i.e. snowball sampling). Structured interviews were used to interview the 
18 selected participants. An interview schedule with pre-determined questions was used, hence an identical set of 
questions were used for each participant. Data from the qualitative study was analysed using thematic analysis, which 
involved selecting, coding and categorising the data and conclusions were drawn based on patterns in the reduced 
set of data. Coding units used in the data analysis included words, sentences, paragraphs and themes, for example: 
“Types of promotional strategies used in the business”, “Provisions that affect promotional strategies”, “Measures 
adopted to address the restrictions of the CPA” and “Implications of implementing the CPA”. 


TRIANGULATION 


Kumar (2014: 386) is of the view that “triangulation” involves the use of data from varied sources to best achieve 
the objectives of the study. This study made use of both qualitative and quantitative methodologies. Hence, a “mixed- 
methods approach” was used for the purpose of sequential triangulation. Casey and Murphy (2009: 41) state that 
when one method is used ahead of another, then this is referred to as sequential triangulation. 
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ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Myers (2013: 49) clarifies that research ethics is the essence of applying moral principles in the “planning, 
conducting and reporting of the results of research studies and the basic moral standards involved”. In this study, 
there were no risks to respondents to the questionnaires or participants in the structured interviews. Participation in 
this study was completely voluntary and respondents were informed that they could withdraw from the study at any 
time. Furthermore, no form of coercion was used to pressure respondents into being a part of the study. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


There were several delimitations to the study. Firstly, the entire retail business population of South Africa could not 
be included since the study was based in Durban. Secondly, the quantitative study was limited to retail businesses 
that were listed with the Durban Chamber of Commerce. 


FINDINGS FROM THE QUANTITATIVE STUDY 


The quantitative study entailed a survey using questionnaires sent to retailing businesses in Durban. The findings 
are presented below in terms of the main sub-themes, namely: 


« The implications of the implementation of the CPA for retail businesses; 
¢ The provisions of the CPA that affected the promotional efforts of retail businesses; and 


« The measures that retail businesses are adopting to address the restrictions imposed by the CPA. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


For the quantitative study, the Cronbach alpha test was used to determine reliability. Test statistics, including 
the Chi-square goodness-of-fit test, were applied. The acceptable value of Cronbach’s alpha is between 0.65 and 
0.8” (Goforth 2015: 1-2). The reliability scores for all sections of the instrument exceeded or approximated the 
recommended Cronbach’s alpha value. 


Chi-square testing — the implications of the CPA for retailers 


In order to determine whether the scoring patterns per statement were significantly different per option, a chi-square 
test was done. The null hypothesis claims that similar numbers of respondents scored across each option for each 
statement (one statement at a time). The alternate hypothesis states that there is a significant difference between the 
levels of agreement and disagreement. The results as shown in Table 2 below, indicate that the highlighted significant 
values (p-values) are less than 0.05 (the level of significance), which implies that the distributions were not similar. 
That is, the differences between the way that respondents scored were significant. This shows that the respondents 
had varied views and responses in respect of the implications of implementing the CPA in their businesses. The 
requirement is that the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin Measure of Sampling Adequacy should be greater than 0.50 and Bartlett’s 
Test of Sphericity, less than 0.05. In all instances, the conditions were satisfied, which allowed for the factor analysis 
procedure. Factor analysis was conducted only for the Likert scale items. Certain components were divided into finer 
components. 


KMO and Bartlett’s Test 


The results from the KMO and Bartlett’s Test is presented in Table 1 with respect to the implications of implementing 
the CPA and the measures adopted to address the restrictions of the CPA. As shown in Table 1 below, all of the 
conditions are satisfied for factor analysis. 
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TABLE 1: 
KMO AND BARTLETT’S TEST 


Kaiser-Meyer- Bartlett's Test of Sphericity 
Olkin Measure of Anptox. Chi 
Sampling Adequac tas i 
pling Adequacy Square df Sig. 
Measures adopted to address the restrictions of the CPA. 0.719 244.658 15 0.000 
Implications of implementing the CPA. 0.720 620.774 55 0.000 


The implications of the implementation of the CPA for retail businesses in Durban 


The CPA has had various implications for retailers in Durban. This section summarizes such effects under several 
sub-themes. 


THE IMPACT OF THE CPA PROVISIONS ON BUSINESSES 


The respondents were asked to indicate the impact of the CPA provisions mentioned on their businesses. The 
responses included the following: they experienced loss of significant customer contact; they were unable to persuade 
customers to reconsider and upsell other products; there was also loss of valuable customers; it cost them in terms 
of time and money to have more promotions; they had to use promotions to get consent for email addresses; and 
the opt-out facility affected SMS campaigns. These responses reveal that the respondents were affected by the CPA 
provisions. Shankar, Inman, Mantrala, Kelley and Rizley (2011: 533) are of the view that retailers are moving away 
from print media because of the cost implications. However, the CPA has had more of an impact on such cheaper 
promotional methods, mainly emails and SMSs. 


THE IMPACT OF THE CPA ON PROMOTIONS EXPENDITURE 


The respondents were asked to indicate the increase in marketing expenditure in their businesses in specific areas 
as a result of implementing the provisions of the CPA. Table 2 below shows the results. 
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TABLE 2: 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF IMPLEMENTING THE CPA 


Nil 10-29% 30-49% 50-69% 70-79% 80-100% bg 
Square 
Count | % Count | % Count | % Count | % Count | % Count | % p-value 
Re-arafting agreements | 145 | s4a% | 175 | 53.0% | 17 5.2% | 3.3% | 12 3.6% | 0 0.0% | 0.000 
and contracts 
Were 71 21.5% | 157 | 47.6% | 81 24.5% | 17 5.2% | 4 1.2% |0 0.0% | 0.000 
communication 
Re-labelling in plain 
and understandable 208 63.2% 89 27.1% 29 8.8% 3 0.9% 0 0.0% 0 0.0% | 0.000 
language 
Customer care lines 102 30.9% 172 52.1% 44 13.3% 8 2.4% 4 1.2% 0 0.0% | 0.000 
ee 105 | 50.1% | 96 29.1% | 23 7.0% |13 |39% | 3 0.9% |0 0.0% | 0.000 
on packaging 
Newspaper advertising | 114 34.5% | 94 28.5% | 62 18.8% 33 10.0% | 16 4.8% i 3.3% | 0,000 
Administrative costs 
due to returns and . i ‘ P ‘i i 
reRndenthe 173 52.4% 98 29.7% 31 9.4% 20 6.1% 7 2.1% 1 0.3% | 0.000 
“cooling off’ period 
Printing of marketing 
brochures and 38 11.5% 116 35.2% 98 29.7% 54 16.4% | 23 7.0% 1 0.3% | 0.000 
catalogues 
In-store promotions 189 57.4% 57 17.3% 29 8.8% 20 6.1% 13 4.0% 21 6.4% | 0,000 
Ourceor/imall 204 | 62.0% | 69 21.0% | 21 6.4% | 24 73% | 4 1.2% |7 2.1% | 0.000 
promotions 
Acquiring written 
permission to email 149 45.4% 125 38.1% 37 11.3% 13 4.0% 1 0.3% 3 0.9% | 0.000 
customers 


The majority of the respondents indicated that they had a 10-29 % increase in expenditure in respect of re-drafting 
agreements and contracts, as well as in expenditure for creating customer care-lines to handle customer queries. 
Almost half the respondents confirmed that there was a 10-29 % increase in marketing expenditure. The majority 
also indicated that they had a nil increase in their expenditure for re-labelling products into plain and understandable 
language, as well as in the costs regarding the disclosure of contents on their packaging and in the costs of in-store 
promotions, as a consequence of implementing the CPA provisions. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE CPA THAT AFFECTED THE PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS OF RETAIL BUSINESSES IN 
DURBAN 


The respondents were asked to indicate the impact that each of the selected consumer rights in the CPA had on 
their businesses, namely, the right to privacy, the right to choose, the right to fair and responsible marketing, the right 
to disclosure of information, and the right to fair and honest dealing. The analysis according to these sub-themes is 
presented and discussed below. 


The privacy of the consumer must be respected 


As indicated in Table 3 below, with respect to the sub-theme “the privacy of customers must be respected”, the 
findings show that the majority of the respondents indicated that the CPA provision which states that customers 
cannot be coerced or harassed into purchasing any product, had very little impact. The majority also indicated the 
following: that Section 11, which gives the customer the right to restrict unwanted marketing by refusing to accept 
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such marketing, had some impact on their businesses; that the provisions which protect the privacy of the customer 
by prohibiting marketing during certain days and at certain times (Section 12), had some impact; and that the right of 
consumers to opt out of email campaigns (Section 11), had some impact on their businesses. The findings also show 
that the majority indicated that the provisions allowing for paper junk-mail to be blocked by consumers placing a “no 


junk-mail sign” on their post boxes (Section 11), had very little impact. 


TABLE 3: 

THE PRIVACY OF CONSUMERS MUST BE RESPECTED 
Impact of “the privacy of customers must be respected” ase Neutral Some Impact 
Section 1: Customers cannot be coerced or harassed into purchasing any product. 54,50% 1,50% 43,90% 
Section 11: The consumer has the right to restrict unwanted marketing by refusing to accept 44.50% 3,30% 52.10% 
such marketing. 
Section 12: Protects the privacy of the customer by prohibiting marketing during certain days 43,60% 6,40% 50,00% 
and at certain times 
Section 11: Gives customers the right to opt out of email campaigns. 45,00% 2,40% 52,60% 
Section ie Allows for paper junk mail’ to be blocked by consumers by simply placing a “no 70,00% 1,50% 28,50% 
junk mail” notice on their post boxes. 


Consumers have the right to choose their products and suppliers 


Table 4 below shows the results for the sub-theme: “customers have the right to choose their products and 
suppliers”. The findings show that the majority of respondents indicated that Section 13 (which provides that the 
supplier should not bundle goods in such a way that the consumer is forced to buy additional goods from that 
supplier) and Section 16 (which entitles consumers to cancel a transaction originating from such direct marketing 
without incurring any penalty within five days) had very little impact on their businesses. Furthermore, the majority felt 
that Section 17, which allows consumers, subject to a reasonable cancellation fee, to cancel advance reservations, 


bookings or orders, had some impact. 


TABLE 4: 

CONSUMERS HAVE THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE THEIR PRODUCTS AND SUPPLIERS 
Impact of “the consumers have the right to choose their products and Very little Neutral Some 
suppliers” impact impact 
According to Section 13 the supplier should not bundle goods in such a way that the consumer is 
forced to buy additional goods or services from that supplier or enter into an additional agreement 56,40% 2,10% 41,50% 
or transaction. The customer should be able to purchase items separately. 
Section 16 focusses on the “cooling off’ period. The consumer is entitled to cancel a transaction 
originating from such direct marketing without incurring any penalty, within five days after delivery 59,10% 3,70% 37,20% 
of the goods or the conclusion of the agreement. 
In terms of Section 17, consumers are allowed, subject to a reasonable cancellation fee, to 
cancel advance reservations, bookings or orders. This incurs added administrative costs for the 43,00% 2,10% 54,80% 
organization. 
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The right to disclosure of information 


As indicated in Table 5 below, the findings also showed that a little more than half of the respondents indicated that 
Section 22 of the CPA, which stipulates that contracts and advertising material must be in plain and understandable 
language, had very little impact in terms of added costs incurred to re-draft contracts and re-print marketing material. 
Further, the majority of respondents also confirmed that the requirement that labels, pricing and advertising must be 
in plain language (Section 22) had very little impact on their businesses. 


TABLE 5: 
THE RIGHT TO DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


The impact of “the right to disclosure of information” Very little Some 
: Neutral , 
impact impact 


Section 22 of the CPA stipulates that contracts and advertising material must be in plain and 
understandable language. Added costs are incurred to re-draft contracts and re-print marketing 51,20% 2,10% 46,70% 
material. 


Businesses are required to inform and educate the disadvantaged customer and to ensure that 
they comply with plain and understandable language requirements. Labels, prices and advertising 61,40% 5,20% 33,40% 
must be in simple language (Section 22). 


The consumer’s right to fair and honest dealing 


There are several provisions that relate to the consumer’s right to fair and honest dealing, With respect to Section 
29 (which provides that promotions cannot be conducted in a fraudulent or misleading way, Gouws (2010: 79-94) 
confirms that businesses must provide an adequate description of a product where there is a possibility that the 
consumer could be misled about that product. With respect to Section 30, which prohibits bait marketing, Cornelius 
(2011: 88-89) indicates that the consequence of this provision is that businesses need to change the way in which 
they approach customers for business. With respect to Section 31, prohibiting negative marketing, Knowler (2011: 
1-7) states that the danger of negative option marketing is that a customer could forget to cancel or return the goods 
and may be unfairly prejudiced as a result. 


Table 6 below shows that the majority of respondents indicated that the following sections had very little impact: 
Section 47, which provides for a refund and damages in the event of overselling; Section 29 prohibiting promotions 
that are conducted in a fraudulent, misleading or deceptive manner; and Section 31, which prohibits negative option 
marketing (where the consumer is bound for goods or services supplied, unless they decline such offer). In addition, 
the majority believed that Section 30, which prohibits “bait marketing”, i.e. advertising which deceives the consumer 
about the availability or pricing of products, had some impact. 
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TABLE 6: 


THE CONSUMER’S RIGHT TO FAIR AND HONEST DEALING 


46 


The impact of “the consumer’s right to fair and honest dealing” 


Very little 
impact 


Neutral 


Some 
impact 


Section 47 of the Act provides for the reasonableness test for overselling and overbooking. In 
terms of this test a supplier may not accept payment for goods or services where it has no 
reasonable intention to supply goods or services for which the consumer has paid. 


59,10% 


3,00% 


37,80% 


As a result of a supplier's inability to supply goods or services due to over- booking or over- 
selling Section 47 of the Act provides for a refund or the amount paid plus interest as well as any 
consequential damages which directly resulted from the breach of contract. Retailers incur added 
administrative costs as a result of this. 


61,80% 


4,20% 


33,90% 


According to Section 29 of the Act, promotions cannot be conducted in a fraudulent or misleading 
way. The CPA also sets standards for product labels and general marketing of goods and services. 
Suppliers are not allowed to apply a trade description to a product that could mislead a consumer 
about that product. 


70,60% 


4,50% 


24,80% 


Bait marketing is prohibited (Section 30). Suppliers are not allowed to advertise products or 
services as being available at a specific price and manner so as to deceive the consumer about the 
actual availability of those services 


64,80% 


3,30% 


31,80% 


In terms of Section 31 a supplier may not promote any goods or services on the basis that the 
goods or services are to be supplied unless the consumer declines such an offer. The danger of 
negative option marketing is that a customer could forget to cancel or return the goods and may be 
unfairly prejudiced as a result. Returns are costly to administer. 


65,80% 


6,10% 


28,20% 


MEASURES THAT RETAIL BUSINESSES IN DURBAN ARE ADOPTING TO ADDRESS THE RESTRICTIONS 


IMPOSED BY THE CPA 


The respondents were asked to comment on the measures that retail businesses are adopting to address the 
restrictions imposed by the CPA. Table 7 below indicates the results for the measures adopted to address the 


restrictions imposed by the CPA. 
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MEASURES ADOPTED TO ODRESSTHE RESTRICTIONS OF THE CPA 

Measures adopted Rarely Sometimes Often 
Special sales advertised in the newspapers 62.4% 18.5% 19.1% 
In-store promotions to promote certain items 68.8% 14.8% 16.4% 
More marketing representatives are employed to call on customers 51.5% 29.4% 19.1% 
Marketing via social media 53.9% 27.3% 18.8% 
Interactive website marketing 34.5% 28.5% 37.0% 
Opt-out registry for unwanted emails 46.4% 11.2% 42.4% 
Other 88.2% 8.2% 3.7% 


As shown in Table 7 above, the majority “rarely” used special sales, in-store promotions (to promote certain items), 
marketing representatives marketing, or marketing via social media, to market their products. The majority used 
interactive website marketing sometimes or often. The majority also had an opt-out facility available to customers to 
unsubscribe, while some used more marketing representatives, website marketing, in-store promotions and special 
sales advertised in the newspapers. Other measures used by retailers to address the CPA restrictions included the 
use of Facebook; marketing directly to customers with a company profile and samples; the use of LinkedIn; the 
distribution of pamphlets and fliers; and the use of radio campaigns. 


FINDINGS FROM THE QUALITATIVE STUDY AND TRIANGULATION 


For the quantitative study, four hundred questionnaires were administered to retail businesses in Durban and the 
findings were presented above. For the qualitative study, data was collected from eighteen marketing managers and 
owners of retail businesses through structured interviews. The findings from the qualitative study are discussed below 
under the three main themes referred to above, namely the implications of the CPA for retail businesses in Durban; 
the provisions of the CPA that affected retail businesses; and measures adopted to address the restrictions placed by 
the Act. Within each sub-theme, the findings from the quantitative study are then triangulated with the findings from 
the qualitative study: 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CPA FOR RETAIL BUSINESSES IN DURBAN 


The findings from the qualitative study showed that the CPA had various implications for retailers in Durban. This 
section summarizes such effects under several sub-themes. 


The impact of the CPA provisions on businesses 


The interviewees indicated that, in the past, consumers were emailed with specials, businesses were able to 
contact clients at any time and SMSs were sent out regularly to consumers. However, the marketing strategies of 
the respondents’ businesses have changed since the CPA has been implemented. Since the CPA was introduced, 
marketing and sales are now employed to call on customers; telesales are used and various promotional strategies 
are used, such as social media, in-store promotions, vehicle branding, promotional give aways and trailer-advertising. 
This finding is in agreement with the findings from the quantitative study. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CPA THAT AFFECT THE PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS OF RETAIL BUSINESSES IN 
DURBAN 


With respect to the CPA provisions that affect the promotional efforts of retail businesses, the following findings 
were evident from the qualitative study: 


The privacy of customers must be respected 


The findings from the structured interviews show that Section 1 of the CPA (which stipulates that the privacy of 
customers must be respected) had some impact on the businesses in the sample. The findings from the quantitative 
study were in agreement with those of the interviews (qualitative). The findings also showed that Section 12 (which 
protects consumer privacy by prohibiting marketing during certain days and at certain times) had no impact on the 
respondents’ businesses. These findings were also in agreement with the findings from the quantitative study. 


Businesses are now restricted by Section 1 of the CPA and are unable to use coercion or means that are deemed 
to be harassing customers into a sale. Leggat (2011b: 32-33) maintains that suppliers are not allowed to use physical 
force, coercion, undue pressure, harassment or unfair tactics when marketing to consumers. Suppliers are also not 
permitted to use exaggerations, innuendo or ambiguity when referring to goods or services. The findings with respect 
to Section 11, which gives the customer the right to restrict unwanted marketing, is in line with the views of Conlon 
(2013: 9) that email offers a cheaper and more efficient means of staying connected with large numbers of leads or 
existing customers and assists in positioning a brand above competitors. 


The customer’s right to restrict unwanted marketing 


The structured interviews show that Section 11 of the CPA (which gives customers the right to opt out of email 
campaigns and future emails) had some impact on the businesses in the sample. The findings from the questionnaires 
were in agreement with the findings from the structured interviews. This finding is in agreement with the views of 
Jacobsson, Granroth and Dumont (2014: 16) that businesses are not allowed to continue with unwelcomed direct 
marketing of goods and services once consumers have opted out and that although email messages are highly cost 
efficient, it can be costly to employ a dedicated employee just to honour opt-out requests promptly. 


Customers have the right to choose their products and suppliers 


The findings from the structured interviews show that Section 13 of the CPA (which stipulates that the supplier 
should not bundle goods) has had some impact. The findings from the questionnaires were in agreement with these 
findings. 


With regard to the sub-theme “customers have the right to choose their products and suppliers”, the findings show 
that Section 13 (which relates to restrictions on the bundling of goods in such a way that it forces consumers to buy 
additional goods or enter additional agreements) had some impact on the marketing of goods. Section 16 (relating to 
the “cooling off” period entitling the consumer to cancel transactions arising from direct marketing without any penalty) 
also had some impact on marketing efforts. Brewer (2011: 1) maintains that the impact of this provision can be very 
far-reaching, especially for marketing products where a refund after the product has been used is not possible. The 
findings also show that Section 17, which allows consumers to cancel advance reservations, has had some impact. 


The right to disclosure of information 


Sharrock (2010: 306) states that there must be no ambiguities in terms of pricing. Businesses are required to inform 
and educate the disadvantaged consumer and to ensure that they comply with plain language requirements. Section 
22 of the CPA demands that contracts and advertising material must be in plain and understandable language. The 
findings from the interviews also show that Section 22 has had an impact on businesses. This finding is in agreement 
with the findings from the quantitative study on this aspect. 
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The customer has the right to fair and responsible marketing 


The findings from the structured interviews also showed that Section 34 (which relates to promotional offers and 
affords the consumer the right to fair and honest marketing) had no impact on the businesses in the sample. 


The customer has the right to fair and honest dealing 


Section 47 of the CPA stipulates that a supplier cannot over-sell or accept payments for any goods that are not 
available. The findings from the interviews show that Section 47 had some impact. These findings are in agreement 
with the findings from the quantitative study and finds support in the views expressed by Havenga (2010: 490) and 
Brewer (2011: 2-5) that this provision has had some impact on retail businesses. 


The results of the structured interviews also show that Section 31 of the CPA (which stipulates that negative 
option marketing is prohibited) had no impact on the businesses that the participants worked in. The findings from the 
questionnaires differed from those for the interviews on this aspect. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CPA ON PROMOTIONS EXPENDITURE 


The majority of the participants to the structured interviews indicated that they experienced a major increase in 
their promotions’ expenditure as a result of implementing the related CPA provisions. The increase in marketing 
and promotions expenditure had arisen as a result of the costs of employing additional marketing representatives 
and acquiring branded vehicles for individual marketing representatives; buying databases with qualified leads; 
using an outsourced company for email campaigns, as well as promotions; additional competitions; and placing 
more advertisements in newspapers. The findings show that promotions expenditure did increase after the CPA was 
implemented. Hence, the findings from the quantitative study were in agreement with those from the qualitative study 
on this aspect. However, these findings differed from the views expressed by G6k and Hacioglu (2010: 296) that 
increasing financial pressure in many industries has led to a focus on short-term marketing measures, and this short- 
term focus has forced reductions in marketing expenses. 


The measures that retail businesses in Durban are adopting to address the restrictions in terms of the CPA 


The responses from the structured interviews reveal that some of the measures being implemented to address 
the restrictions of the CPA are the use of mobile trailers; hiring additional marketing representatives; obtaining 
additional means of transportation for marketing; outsourcing the management of emails and opt-out facility; and 
integrating an online customer management system. Also, there was a need for additional printing of marketing 
material and newspaper advertising. Further, free trial samples were distributed, and free diagnostics and consults 
were undertaken. These measures are costly to implement and sustain. These findings were on similar lines when 
compared to those from the quantitative study. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn based on the findings from the study: 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE CPA FOR THE RETAILER 


The retailer would have to look at other means to market their products, for example, employing marketing 
representatives to market to individual companies, as well as social media and influencer marketing. They would also 
have to absorb the costs of marketing vehicles, fuel and vehicle maintenance. Marketing representatives would also 
need workstations to communicate with their clients via email and telephone. There would also be added costs to set 
up appointments with customers. Staff will need to collaborate to drive social media traffic. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE CPA ON PROMOTIONS 


In trying to be compliant with the CPA, the measures that the businesses in the sample were using are also very 
costly and labour-intensive. For example, the use of mobile trailers for advertising and the use of an outsourced 
company to manage the database and unwanted emails are costly. These measures are difficult to sustain and may 
still require the entire staff complement to be involved. Clearly, email campaigns are cost-effective. However, because 
of the limitations imposed by the CPA, businesses in the sample use other promotional methods to constantly acquire 
fresh databases so that they can communicate with their customers. The use of social media combined with artificial 
intelligence is gaining popularity to direct traffic to websites and generate sales. Although this is a cost-effective 
promotional strategy, it lacks the personal contact that emails have. 


Hence, consumer protection legislation plays a major role in putting pressure on businesses to act in a socially 
responsible manner. The rights of customers are now respected and they no longer need to accept sub-standard 
services or products. The CPA has indeed improved the level of service delivery to consumers and has forced 
retailers to supply good quality products that are free of defects. The CPA protects the consumer by prohibiting 
unfair marketing and promoting ethical behaviour. Whilst the CPA is designed to protect the poor and vulnerable and 
promotes a fair and accessible marketplace for consumer products and services, it also places a heavier burden 
on businesses that do not comply with best-practice and ethical norms. For businesses, aligning their promotional 
strategies to the CPA is mandatory and therefore challenging. It sets out continuous assessment measures and 
exposes businesses to compliance risks. Retailers have to be more cautious and transparent when dealing with 
consumers. Every business that engages with consumers needs to scrutinise their products, services, business 
methods and terms of trade before they transact. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Covid-19 pandemic has changed the way firms and consumers operate. It is crucial to investigate how customer 
loyalty changed in the banking industry when clients had to use e-banking methods for transactions during periods 
of lockdown. The purpose of the study is to establish how the pandemic influenced relationship marketing (RM) 
aspects and consequently customer loyalty in the South African banking industry, to increase loyalty levels in 
this competitive industry. This study attempts to address a research gap in the subject-area of customer loyalty 
during times of uncertainty, such as the Covid-19 pandemic, by considering the selected RM aspects related to 
customer loyalty. Thus, the primary objective of this study is to investigate customer loyalty in the South African 
banking industry since Covid-19. Following an empirical investigation, 203 banking clients formed a convenience 
sample by answering a self-administered closed-ended questionnaire. Data was analysed by means of quantitative 
procedures. The main results of this study reveal that three RM aspects, namely reputation, safety regulations 
(linked to Covid-19 protocols) and information safety, positively lead to customer loyalty among banking clients 
during Covid-19 times. The study recommends practical strategies to banks, concerning reputation, safety in 
terms of Covid-19 regulations as well as information security, to improve the significant RM aspects in order to 
increase customer loyalty. Following implementation, this could ensure mutual bank-client benefits and ultimately 
contribute to the South African economy. Furthermore, the study adds to the body of literature on RM by revealing 
that in addition to well-established RM aspects such as customer satisfaction, other aspects related to bank-client 
relationships are also pertinent to increase customer loyalty during uncertain times. These aspects relate to a 
particular situation and could be regarded as contextual RM aspects. One example of such an aspect, proven to 
be relevant to this study, is Covid-19 safety regulations. 
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i. INTRODUCTION AND RESEARCH PROBLEM 


In addition to rapid technological advancements (Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019), Covid-19 is the most recent 
development that has influenced banking industries worldwide (Agarwal, Poddar & Karnavat 2020:9461). The 
existence and evolving nature of Covid-19 as well as relating regulations have changed lives, together with how firms 
operate. Therefore, Covid-19 influenced and continuously influences banks’ customer relationships, which relates to 
customers’ loyalty toward these firms. Studies by Verma and Tanwar (2022:21) as well as Haq and Awan (2020:39) 
consider this impact. Baicu, Gardan, Gardan and Epuran (2020:534) confirm that lockdown restrictions, as a result of 
Covid-19, have changed consumer behaviour in banking. Since Covid-19 (March 2020 in South Africa), the ways of 
providing and using banking products and services have changed (Baicu et al. 2020:550-551; Devanesan, Tholath & 
Vakkayil 2021). In addition, due to lockdown restrictions the number of online banking users, and in particular mobile 
banking customers, has significantly increased (Agarwal et al. 2020:9474). 


The Covid-19 pandemic has driven the banking industry into an even higher use of digital platforms (Baicu et 
al. 2020:535; Sharma, Sharma & Sharma 2020:6055). Although banks already had many digital banking methods 
in place “pre-Covid”, lockdown restrictions increased the need for e-banking even more since customers could not 
or were advised not to access physical branches (Sharma et al. 2020:6056). Although a study by Flavian, Guinaliu 
and Lu (2020:1575) focuses on mobile banking payments, it is clear from the study that Covid-19 led to changes in 
how and why certain electronic banking services are used. However, since banking products and services are mainly 
homogeneous among competitors (Wali 2017:215), during Covid-19 banks’ acceleration towards digitalisation (Marcu 
2021:205) is what differentiated them. Therefore, during periods of lockdown when clients were restricted to using 
these digital or e-banking methods, how was customer loyalty influenced in the industry? It is therefore a necessity to 
investigate customer loyalty towards banks since Covid-19 times. 


Taking into account that banks also compete with FinTechs (Lee & Shin 2018:35) that independently use 
technology to enhance or automate and offer financial services, and “banking service-like”/financial applications 
(such as the mobile payment application Zapper), customer loyalty remains critical for South African banks operating 
in this competitive industry. Customer loyalty refers to the behaviour result of a customer’s preference for a specific 
firm above competitors (Jacoby & Chestnut 1978). According to seminal studies as well as recent authors, loyalty 
includes a customer’s cognitive, conative, affective and action loyalty (Evanschitzky & Wunderlich 2006; Kim 2018; 
Oliver 1999; Zeithaml, Berry & Parasuraman 1996). Covid-19 and the changes it brought could possibly have 
changed the level of loyalty, as per studies of Verma and Tanwar (2022:21) as well as Haq and Awan (2020:39), that 
clients display to South African banks; and this might negatively influence banks’ retention (as switching takes place), 
profitability and overall performance. Literature shows that trust, customer satisfaction, reputation and safety (or 
security) may influence loyalty to banks (Alnaser, Ghani & Rahi 2018:70; Ozkan & Stier 2019:396; Saxena & Tripathi 
2021; Seetharaman, Kumar, Palaniappan & Weber 2017; Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019). These aspects relate to 
banks’ relationship marketing (RM) efforts since it forms part of how a bank’s relationship with its clients transpire. 
Therefore, by considering these aspects, the relationship between RM and bank-customer loyalty during Covid-19 
can be established. Specifically, Kumar (2020:3920) states that future research, due to Covid-19, should focus on 
studying the influence of issues like social distancing, consumers’ apprehensiveness, and risk perceptions on RM. 
There is clearly a need to study RM aspects and to investigate how these relate to bank-customer loyalty (thus to 
identify the dependent relationship between RM and loyalty) during these uncertain Covid-19 times. 


A study by Anitha and Hemanathan (2020) considers the impact of Covid-19 on banking services in India, with 
a specific focus on customer satisfaction, and reveals that clients have been positive about how banking services 
changed mainly due to the existence of secure and trustworthy banks. This study is similar but has a broader focus by 
considering RM in determining the impact of Covid-19 on loyalty in the South African banking industry. South African 
banking clients’ perceptions should be gathered regarding RM aspects and bank loyalty during Covid-19 times. 
Identifying which of the RM aspects are important for and currently relevant to bank-client loyalty in South Africa might 
lead to mutual benefits for clients and banks as well as the South African economy, if banks implement the study’s 
practical strategies offered as recommendations, which are based on the results. Supported by several authors (Gul 
2014:369; Guo 2017:12; Kant Jaiswal & Mishra 2019:1263; Panjaitan & Laely 2017:110; Rabbani, Qadri & Ishfaq 
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2017:39,45; Wali 2017:216), client and bank benefits could include stronger bank-client relationships, improved 
services, increased loyalty levels and profitability, wnereas benefits to the South African economy could occur due to 
more profitable banks contributing to the Gross Domestic Product. Thus, the question guiding this study is: 


Since Covid-19, which RM aspects influence customer loyalty in the South African banking industry? 


2. RESEARCH OB) ECTIVES 


The primary objective of the study is to investigate customer loyalty in the South African banking industry, since 
Covid-19. Specifically, the study investigates the influence of selected RM aspects on customer loyalty, where loyalty 
includes conative, affective and action loyalty. 


3. LITERATURE REVIEW 


3.1 RELATIONSHIP MARKETING IN BANKS 


According to Kumar (2020:3915), RM was identified as a concept more than two decades ago and is a refined as 
well as modern form of traditional marketing. Khan, Salamzadeh, Iqbal and Yang (2020:15) mention that the RM theory 
explains the nature and scope of relationships between a firm and its stakeholders and it stresses the importance of 
aspects such as customer loyalty when it comes to building firm-customer relationships. According to HUutten, Salge, 
Niemand and Siems (2018:39), RM is a process, and the seminal definition of Berry (1995) supports this as it states 
that RM is a strategy to attract, maintain and enhance customer relationships. RM is thus a process from identifying 
potential clients to establishing relationships with them, to maintaining and improving the relationships. This study’s 
perspective of RM incorporates this process by considering bank-client relationships throughout the “identifying, 
establishing and maintaining” phases. 


As an established field of research, RM focuses on the generation of knowledge relating to the start, maintenance 
and enhancement of mutually beneficial firm-customer relationships (Gummerus, von Koskull & Kowalkowski, 2017). 
To develop a strong base of customers, RM techniques are applied with a focus on building and maintaining robust 
bonding particularly with existing customers (Kumar 2020:3917). By adapting the definition of Sousa and Alves 
(2018:229) to this study’s context and then adopting it, RM is defined as creating, maintaining and improving the 
mutually beneficial relations among banking stakeholders. The study of RM has led to the improved understanding 
and management of customer relationships. It is critical for firms, such as banks, to build long-term and mutual 
beneficial associations or relationship with customers (Gul 2014:368). 


Within the RM literature, the value for the firm in building relationships with customers is clear. Durable customer 
relations are critical for long-term business success (Gul 2014:369). According to Kumar (2020:3918), RM has been 
remarkable due to the growth opportunities perceived by firms from the usages of RM practices. Accordingly, RM 
has been used by several firms to build a committed customer base that adds to the profit of the firm. In fact, 
Cakirkaya (2019:137) indicates that RM provides significant benefits to both firms and customers. Long-term customer 
relationships result in repeat purchases of products/services (Gul 2014:374) and this supports the study by Khoa 
(2019:195) which reveals that RM positively influences customer loyalty. Palmatier, Dant, Grewal and Evans’ (2006) 
meta-analytic framework of RM antecedents and mediators reveals outcomes of effective RM, such as customer 
loyalty. Kumar (2020:3915) mentions that fundamentals of RM is the focus on customers and building long-term 
loyalty. Cakirkaya (2019:136) agrees by stating that RM focuses on long-term strategic relationships in order to gain 
the loyalty of customers. 


When specifically considering the banking industry, proper customer relationships can lead to benefits for banks 
and even be a source of competitive advantage (Guo 2017:12). A banking study by Panjaitan and Laely (2017:110) 
also indicates that RM strengthens customer loyalty. Guo (2017:8) agree that customer loyalty is a critical part or 
indicator of banks’ RM efforts. Madan, Agrawal and Matta (2015:7) stress the importance of RM and mention that 
banks need to maintain relationships with loyal customers. Japparova and Rupeika-Apoga (2017:848) also stress that 
both increased competition and decreasing loyalty levels has made RM useful to banks. 
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However, despite the benefits of RM, including its link with loyalty, and in particular the proof of its success within 
banking industries, the concept of RM has suffered recent criticism for its firm-centricity and inability to address the 
impact of the latest technology and resulting customer empowerment in relationships between customers and firms 
(Rooney, Krolikowska & Bruce 2021:42). In addition, Naeem and Qzuem (2021:1) explain that Covid-19 has disrupted 
in-person banking operations. Thus, since the way in which banking services are delivered changed, the pandemic 
changed RM efforts with clients. There exists, therefore, a need to capture what is important or relevant to RM within 
the context of the Covid-19 pandemic. 


This discussion presents RM theory with a problem: How can it remain relevant in a marketplace where consumers 
seek, or in the case of Covid-19 are forced to have, greater autonomy? (Rooney et al. 2021:42). Greater customer 
autonomy is what occurred in the banking industry due to the pandemic, for example, customers made limited or no 
branch visits and conducted online-only banking (Baicu et al. 2020:545). In order to pinpoint which RM aspects remain 
relevant in this dramatically changing landscape, more research is required on relationships by taking customers’ 
perspectives into account (Rooney et al. 2021:43). Since the direct relationship between RM and CL has been 
established in previous banking studies (Aldaihani & Ali 2019:791-792; Olunuga & Adekoya 2021:68), this study 
aims to identify the relationships between specific RM aspects and CL while taking Covid-19 into account. This study 
suggests that since RM leads to customer loyalty, to remain relevant, especially during Covid-19 times, it is important 
to identify RM aspects that still/can lead to bank customer loyalty and/or that lead to it more so due to the pandemic. 


i 4 CUSTOMER LOYALTY IN BANKS 


A seminal definition of customer loyalty is that of Jacoby and Chestnut (1978) which states that loyalty is a 
behavioural result of a customer’s preference for a specific firm above similar, competitive firms. Another well-known 
conceptualisation of loyalty provided by Oliver (1997) mentions that loyalty is a customer’s deeply held commitment to 
repurchase consistently from a preferred product/service provider in the future, even despite situational or marketing 
influences. 


Often loyalty is considered as a complex concept (Moisescu 2017:309) and viewed as having one, two (attitudinal 
and behavioural) or four (cognitive, conative, affective, action) dimensions (Bobalca, Bradu & Ciobanu 2012:623; Kim 
2018; Oliver 1999). Most marketing studies focus on either attitudinal or behavioural loyalty, and few consider all four 
dimensions of loyalty (Bobalca et al. 2012:624). In addition, Bobalca et al. (2012:624) state that many studies which 
consider loyalty rather study the concept in terms of firms’ loyalty programs. 


The four-dimensional view of customer loyalty highlights its components as cognitive, conative, affective and 
action loyalty (Oliver 1999). Cognitive loyalty refers to a customer’s evaluation of the performance of a firm’s products/ 
services. Conversely, conative loyalty is defined as the actual behavioural intention of a customer to continue 
supporting (buying from) a firm. Affective loyalty relates to a customer’s emotional evaluation of a firm. Finally, the 
author explains that action loyalty includes a customer’s recommendations and positive word-of-mouth expressions 
concerning a firm, as well as the customer’s willingness to pay a premium price for the firm’s products/services. This 
study also uses the four-dimensional view of customer loyalty by measuring it through three of these dimensions, 
namely conative, affective and action loyalty. The study considers clients’ loyalty based on their positive emotional 
evaluation (conative) of, behavioural intention towards (affective), and recommendations (action) of banks’ services, 
while excluding their performance (cognitive) evaluation of the banking services. The study of clients’ conative, 
affective and action loyalty since Covid-19 changed the way in which “pre-Covid” banking services were delivered 
(Agarwal et al. 2020; Baicu et al. 2020; Devanesan et al. 2021) is important, and not their cognitive evaluation of the 
actual services. 


The relevance of studies on customer loyalty in the context of Covid-19 is evident in a study by Verma and 
Tanwar (2022:21). These authors state that there were changes in how banking services were offered, and that banks 
also raised the degree of customer loyalty during the different phases of the pandemic. A study by Haq and Awan 
(2020:39) also investigates e-banking customer loyalty during the Covid-19 pandemic in Pakistan and reveal that 
website design and reliability as well as privacy and security increased loyalty. The study also shows how customer 
satisfaction plays a mediating role between variables and indirectly leads to loyalty. 
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Gul (2014:369) states that it is necessary to create customer loyalty due to intense competition and saturated 
market situations. Kant et al. (2019), Gul (2014:381) as well as Wali (2017:216) highlight the higher cost of attracting 
new customers compared to a firm’s marketing cost towards loyal customers. In addition, Gul (2014:369) mentions 
that many firms turn their focus towards ensuring loyal customers instead of “just” having satisfied customers. The 
benefits of having loyal customers are clear, since market profitability and increased market share have been positively 
associated with customer loyalty (Gul 2014:369). According to Kant et al. (2019:1263), in the present era with a great 
focus on e-banking, loyalty is treated as a competitive leverage for banks. Rabbani et al. (2017:39,45) reveal that 
customer loyalty leads to higher bank profitability and positive word-of-mouth recommendations. Wali (2017:215) 
states that since banks offer homogenous products and services, it is important to identify the antecedents of loyalty 
in this industry. 


3.3 POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP MARKETING ASPECTS INFLUENCING BANKS’ CUSTOMER LOYALTY 
DURING COVID-19 TIMES 


Shankar and Jebarajakirthy (2019:1120) mention that most previous studies investigated generic service quality 
aspects in banking contexts, and then offered limited practical insights to Financial Service Providers (FSPs) such as 
banks on enhancing customer loyalty. 


Literature shows that trust (Gul 2014; Kumar 2020:3915; Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019; van Tonder & Petzer 
2018:948), customer satisfaction (Gul 2014; Kumar 2020:3915; Rabbani et al. 2017; van Tonder & Petzer 2018:948; 
Wali 2017), reputation (Gul 2014) and safety relating to both security and Covid-19 safety protocols (Asadpoor & 
Abolfazli 2016; Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019) are regarded as RM aspects and/or may influence firms such as 
banks’ customer loyalty. 


According to Gul (2014:372), trust is the belief of one party that another party will be fulfilling their needs and 
wants. Gul (2014:373) states that a customer’s level of trust of a firm is developed before and after the purchase of 
a product/service. In a service environment, trust is the confidence that customers have that a service provider will 
fulfil their needs (Gul 2014:372). 


According to Baicu et al. (2020:539), trust in banking services is dependent on the results of consumer experiences. 
Madan et al. (2015:2) also state that banking clients long for long-term relationships with banks, based on trust. The 
relevance of trust in the banking industry was confirmed in a study by Kumar, Dhingra, Batra and Purohit (2020) as 
they found that “faith in” or trust is important to mobile banking clients before they conduct e-banking transactions on 
new technological applications. The relevance of banking clients’ trust in the wake of Covid-19 is clear, with a study 
by Baicu et al. (2020:547) revealing that customers’ Covid-19 perceptions influence their trust in banks. A study by 
Anitha and Hemanathan (2020) further highlights that clients’ positivity towards banks during Covid-19 depend on the 
trustworthiness of the banks. As banking clients’ levels of trust changed since Covid-19, it is valid to investigate how 
their trust levels led to changes in customer loyalty. 


Another study by Datta, Fraser and Lebcir (2018:20) reveals that trust is an important part of RM, towards positive 
customer loyalty. A study by Gul (2014:368, 379), conducted in Pakistan’s banking industry, also indicates that trust 
significantly and positively influences customer loyalty. In addition, a study among e-banking clients in India reveals 
that trust influences loyalty (Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2018:1130). Bhat, Darzi and Parrey (2018:92) further found 
that trust has a significant impact on loyalty in the banking industry. Gul (2014:371) mentions that customers that trust 
a firm tend to be loyal to the firm, therefore trust is a prerequisite for customer loyalty. Gul (2014:373) also highlights 
that trusting customers have strong confidence in the quality of a firm’s products/services, which could result in long- 
term loyalty. 


Based on the above discussion, the following hypothesis is proposed: 


H,: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Trust and Customer loyalty in the 
South African banking industry. 
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Gul (2014:372) states that customer satisfaction is an indication of being pleased with a product/service. According 
to Kant et al. (2019:1252), in the banking industry, customer satisfaction is primarily concerned with customers’ overall 
evaluation of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in relation to service encounters with a bank. Specifically, in Namibia, 
Nautwima and Asa (2022:36) show the moderation role of Covid-19 to the relationship between banks’ service quality 
and customer satisfaction. Alarifi and Husain (2021) show that the impact of e-banking quality on customer satisfaction 
differs before and during Covid-19. Thus, the relevance of Covid-19 to banking customer satisfaction levels is evident. 
This is supported by Pratama, Sari, Games and Hidayat (2021:155) who found that during the Covid-19 pandemic, 
customer satisfaction has the strongest influence on efforts to increase customer loyalty. An Indonesian banking study 
also reveal that customer satisfaction has a positive and significant effect on customer loyalty (Rumiyati & Syafarudin 
2021:84). 


Further to the Covid-19 context, previous empirical studies show that customer satisfaction significantly and 
positively influences customer loyalty (Gul 2014:368, 379). Also, in a recent retail banking study by Al-Wugayan 
(2019:1246), the relationship between customer satisfaction and loyalty was confirmed. Panjaitan and Laely 
(2017:105) further reveal that customer satisfaction influences customer loyalty. Satisfied customers return to buy 
more from a specific firm, and therefore customer satisfaction and loyalty are linked (Gul 2014:381). A study by Datta 
et al. (2018:20) shows that customer satisfaction is an important part of RM, with the aim towards positive customer 
loyalty. Gul (2014:370) further emphasises that customer satisfaction is a major determinant of, specifically, action 
loyalty, as it enhances customers’ positive word-of-mouth recommendations. Since customer satisfaction is used 
by customers to expect a certain future experience from a firm (Gul 2014:372), a proposed relationship between 
customer satisfaction and loyalty is justified. 


Although Moisescu (2017:318) studied the banking industry by considering corporate social responsibility (CSR) 
aspects, the study revealed that banks’ “responsibility towards their clients” has the biggest influence on customer 
loyalty. It can therefore be argued that this study supports the claim that customer satisfaction influences customer 
loyalty among banking clients. Other banking context studies by Alnaser et al. (2018:70), Asadpoor and Abolfazli 
(2016:1,4-5), Rabbani et al. (2017:39) as well as Wali (2017:231) also prove that customer satisfaction has a direct, 
positive impact on customer loyalty. A banking study in a developing country, Turkey, also reveals the relationship 
between customer satisfaction and customer loyalty (Ozkan & Stier 2019:396). Kant et al. (2019:126) emphasise that 
a satisfied customer base plays a vital role in improving bank customer loyalty. Also, when banks’ ATM facilities are 
considered, customer satisfaction influences customer loyalty (Aslam, Tariq & Arif 2019:1171). 


The literature discussion led to the formation of the following hypothesis: 


H.,: 


. Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Customer satisfaction and Customer 


loyalty in the South African banking industry. 


Reputation, often regarded as interchangeable with image, refers to the assessment of a customer of a firm’s 
standing (Gul 2014:373). Cakirkaya (2019:136) reveals that reputation is a concept of how a firm’s internal and 
external stakeholders perceive the firm. Reputation is an important intangible asset and can be linked to the financial 
indicators and long-term sustainable competitive advantage of a firm (Bach, Staresinic, Omazic, Aleksic & Seljan 
2020:13). According to Sabran, Sari and Adawiyah (2020:52), a firm’s reputation is the result of fulfilling stakeholders’ 
expectations of the firm in every moment of interaction. Reputation is part of RM, since it plays a crucial role in banking 
clients’ purchasing decisions (Bach et al. 2020:14). This is supported by Khoa (2019:195), who regards reputation as 
“part of” firm-customer relationships, thus reputation is a relevant RM aspect. Voneki (2020:309) argues that one of 
the main objectives of a firm during a pandemic is to maintain business continuity while protecting or improving the 
firm’s reputation. Banks’ focus on their reputation, with the aim of positively building or maintaining it during Covid-19, 
is thus relevant. 


According to Cakirkaya (2019:141), reputation is important for stakeholders who they aim to build close relationships 
with firms that have favourable reputations. Thus, the link between reputation and customer loyalty can be argued. 
Studies also revealed that a positive, significant relationship is evident between reputation and customer loyalty 
(Gul 2014:368, 379; Khan et al. 2020:1; Khoa 2020:201; Lai 2019:111). A study in Turkey, a developing country, 
further indicates a relationship between banks’ reputation and customer loyalty (Ozkan & Stier 2019:396). Kant et 
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al. (2020:1253) supports further investigation regarding the image or reputation construct in the banking industry. A 
study in India by Kant et al. (2019:1248,1262) reveals that reputation is an antecedent of loyalty, and a customer’s 
favourable image of a bank will lead to higher loyalty levels towards the bank. 


The following hypothesis was formulated to support the above literature: 


H3: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Reputation’ and Customer loyalty in 
the South African banking industry. 


Agarwal et al. (2020:9463) states that technological developments have “made ...lives easier during the pandemic” 
since e-banking facilitates transactions. A study by Singh and Srivastava (2017) suggests that, as the adoption of 
e-banking increases, security features of devices should be extended and improved. The authors’ study specifically 
found that customers accept mobile banking flatforms that are regarded as secure. Flavian et al. (2020:1590) also 
support the implementation of stronger encryption techniques to secure online banking. The guarantee of security when 
conducting online transactions has become a building block for the promotion of mobile banking services (Agarwal 
et al. 2020:9480). However, a South African study indicated that during the Covid-19 pandemic, the lockdown led to 
a surge in online users and a resultant surge in cybercrimes (Govender, Watson & Amra 2021:1), which suggests 
that the risk thereof also applies to the banking industry. A study by Voneki (2020:309) has shown that the Covid-19 
pandemic changed banks’ risk portfolios, increasing risk types such as cyber and fraud risks; suggesting a focus 
on safety in terms of the technology at use. The concern arises that security and privacy (Sinha, Majra, Hutchins & 
Saxena 2018) are possible issues as banking occurs mainly via electronic methods during the time of a pandemic. 


Since Covid-19, with lockdown restrictions imposed, it could be argued that face-to-face interactions between 
banks and their clients declined even more so than as a result of the introduction of e-banking. The study by 
Baicu et al. (2020:545) confirms that the majority of customers limited visits to physical bank branches during the 
pandemic. Another study conducted in 2020, during the Covid-19 pandemic period, confirmed the importance of 
security in banking services since it revealed that security positively influences clients’ acceptance of mobile banking 
(Navavongsathian, Vongchavalitkul & Limsarun 2020:426). Therefore, the issues of privacy and security, thus safety, 
could now even be more relevant in terms of clients’ loyalty towards their banks. Baicu et al. (2020:547) support 
this idea as their study proved that clients’ perceptions of Covid-19 influenced their views regarding the safety of 
e-banking methods. Naeem and Ozuem (2021:9) state that people’s behaviour shifted during the Covid-19 pandemic, 
for example, citizens in developing countries have become concerned about the safety and security of information. 
As banking clients’ security perceptions changed since Covid-19, it is valid to investigate how their views on security 
led to changes in customer loyalty. The study by Haq and Awan (2020:39) reveal that banking clients’ loyalty can vary 
because of their privacy, thus security, concerns. 


Since Asadpoor and Abolfazli (2016) confirm the relationships between customer satisfaction and customer loyalty 
as well as between security and customer satisfaction, the relationship between security and customer loyalty can 
be proposed. The inclusion of safety in this study is also supported by Shankar and Jebarajakirthy (2019:1123), who 
reveal that security is often a measure considered by other researchers when evaluating the service quality of banks 
in general. These authors showed that security influences loyalty among banking clients in India. Other banking 
studies (Saxena & Tripathi 2021; Seetharaman et al. 2017), although focused on mobile banking applications, also 
show the importance of security. In particular, clients are concerned with the privacy of personal information and the 
security of financial transactions when using e-banking. 


Based on the discussion, the following hypothesis will be tested in this study: 


H,: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Safety and Customer loyalty in the 
South African banking industry. 
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4. HYPOTHETICAL MODEL 


Based on the literature review, the study proposes the hypothetical model presented in Figure 1, showing the 
possible antecedents of bank loyalty in South Africa since/during Covid-19 times. 


FIGURE 1: 
HYPOTHETICAL MODEL OF ASPECTS INFLUENCING CUSTOMER LOYALTY DURING COVID-19 TIMES 


Independent Dependent 
variables variable 
Trust Ho 


Safety 


Source: Researcher’s own construct. 


Figure 1 reflects the earlier stated hypotheses. 


5. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


5.1 RESEARCH DESIGN 


The research design of the study followed the process of the research onion as described by Saunders, Lewis 
and Thornhill (2019). For the purpose of the study, a positivist research philosophy was adopted (Maree, Creswell, 
Ebersohn, Eloff, Ferreira, lvankova, Jansen, Niewenhuis, Pietersen & Plano Clark 2016). Given the nature of the 
study, it is important to identify important RM aspects including those relating to customer loyalty, based on banking 
clients’ perceptions and in their contexts. Therefore, a positivist research philosophy is deemed most appropriate. The 
deductive approach to theory development is relevant in the context of this study (Saunders et al., 2019:145), since 
the data collected from the study are to be used to identify and test aspects linked to existing RM theory and literature 
in the South African banking context. For the purpose of the study, a mono method quantitative methodological choice 
was adopted. This is deemed appropriate since data was collected from large samples to quantitatively (statistically) 
test hypotheses (Creswell 2014; Greener & Martelli 2020; Kivunja & Kuyini 2017); thus, to establish the existence of 
relationships in the South African banking industry between selected RM aspects (as the independent variables) and 
customer loyalty (as the dependent variable). The study’s methodology is fitting due to the inferring of relationships 
where theoretical motivation for the hypothesised relationships are evident (Creswell, 2014; Greener & Martelli, 2020). 
Asurvey strategy was adopted in this study to identify people’s perceptions (Saunders et al. 2019:193) regarding bank 
loyalty during Covid-19 times. A cross sectional time horizon study was conducted (Babbie & Mouton 2012) since the 
objective was not to monitor change over a time period, but rather to collect data from respondents regarding their 
RM perceptions based on their context at a specified time — since/during Covid-19. 
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5.2 DATA COLLECTION 


The primary data collection for the empirical investigation of this study related to the population of all South African 
banking clients that are 18 years or older. Full ethical clearance was obtained from the Nelson Mandela University 
Research Ethics Committee for Human participants (REC-H) and all ethical considerations such as confidentiality, 
anonymity and voluntary participation were considered while conducting this study. 


There was no sampling frame available to approach potential respondents to form part of the study population. 
Therefore, non-probability sampling in the form of convenience and snowball sampling (Struwig & Stead 2013) were 
appropriate for this study. Potential respondents were invited to participate in the study via social media and email 
invites distributed by the researcher and institution, as approved by its relevant tthics committee. Respondents were 
only able to participate if they were older than 18 years, a client of a bank operating in South Africa, and if they gave 
their consent to participate in the study. Written information regarding the study’s purpose and process was provided 
on the cover/information letter before respondents could access the link to the data collection instrument. 


A self-administered, self-developed, structured questionnaire was used to collect data from respondents. Trust 
items were modified from Fournier (1994) in Gul (2014) and Zhou (2011). Customer satisfaction items were adapted 
from Oliver (1980). Reputation items were developed from Bayraktar, Tatogly, Turkyilmaz, Delen and Zaim (2012). 
Safety items were adapted from Quach, Thaichon and Jebarajakirthy (2016) and Narteh (2015). Customer loyalty 
was measured using items from previously validated scales for conative loyalty (Evanschitzky & Wunderlich 2006), 
affective loyalty (Quester & Lim 2003) and action loyalty (Amin 2016; Zeithaml, Berry & Parasuraman 1996). Since 
this study’s focus was on existing bank clients (already clients of specific banks and they already positively viewed the 
banks’ products/services pre-Covid-19 times), their cognitive loyalty (as per the four loyalty dimensions described in 
literature) was not to be measured; rather their future purchasing, emotional bond and recommendations of their banks 
were to be considered since Covid-19. Therefore, to measure customer loyalty in this study, the loyalty dimensions 
of conative, affective and action were deemed relevant. This is supported since a study by Bobdalca et al. (2012:627) 
also identified only three loyalty dimensions, namely conative, affective and action loyalty. 


The English questionnaire consisted of two sections. Section A consisted of 60 items and used an ordinal scale 
by means of a seven-point Likert-type scale. The section included statements developed to consider respondents’ 
perceptions in the South African banking industry of the independent variables (four selected RM aspects) and the 
dependent variable (customer loyalty), since/during Covid-19. Responses could range from one (strongly disagree) 
to seven (strongly agree). Section B collected data pertaining to the biographical and demographic information (for 
example gender and age) of the respondents, using a nominal scale. 


5.3 DATA ANALYSIS 


The data analysis procedures were conducted by using Microsoft Excel and Statistica. Descriptive statistics were 
conducted to summarise the data which included calculating means, frequencies and standard deviations. In terms 
of inferential statistics, four steps were conducted. Following these initial tests, Exploratory Factor Analyses (EFA) 
were conducted to determine the construct validity of the data collected. Factor loadings of 0.5 and above were 
regarded as indicating valid factors (Hair, Black, Babin & Anderson 2014; Osborne, 2015). Secondly, Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficients were determined for the valid factors to test the reliability of the measuring instrument, and Cronbach’s 
alpha correlation coefficients greater than 0.7 were regarded as showing sufficient levels of reliability (Creswell 2014; 
Hair et al. 2014; Shukla 2014; Ursachi, Horodnic & Zait 2015; Taber, 2018). Thirdly, Pearson’s Product Moment 
Correlations were calculated to determine the correlations or links, and the strength thereof, between variables (Lind, 
Marchal & Wathen 2012; Yoo, Mayberry, Bae, Singh, Qinghua & Lillard Jr 2014:9-10). Pearson correlations could 
range between -1.00 and +1.00 (Wiid & Diggines 2013). Fourthly, and finally, multiple regression analyses were 
performed to test whether significant relationships exist between the study’s independent and dependent variables 
(Gravetter & Forzano 2012; Sarstedt & Mooi 2014; Zikmund, Babin, Carr & Griffin 2010), thus to accept or reject the 
hypotheses. 
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6. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


6.1 SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 


From the 294 questionnaires for which data was recorded, a total of 203 questionnaires were subject to further 
analysis after data cleaning was done. In terms of data from the completed biographical and demographical section, 
most of the respondents were female (66%) and in the 40 to 49 years age group (32%). The next group most 
represented was the respondents in the 18 to 29 years age group (27%) The data in terms of respondents’ loyalty 
towards their main bank reveal that 61% are members of their banks’ loyalty programme. Interestingly, the length 
of being loyalty programme members differed among respondents since 31% have been members for less than 
10 years, however, nearly 40% of the respondents have been members for more than 30 years. Furthermore, with 
regards to using the loyalty points/rewards they receive from the loyalty programme, only 48% of the respondents 
indicated that they use these regularly. 


6.2 VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY RESULTS 


Regarding validity, the EFA loadings presented five distinct factors, the same number as expected in the study’s 
original hypothesised model. All 60 questionnaire items loaded onto factors with factor loadings exceeding the 0.5 
cut-off value. However, due to the item loadings, some variable titles and operationalisation, as well as the wording of 
the hypotheses, were adapted. In addition, the Cronbach’s alpha results confirmed the study’s measuring instrument 
as reliable. Table 1 reflects both the EFA and Cronbach's alpha results. 


TABLE 1: 
EFA VALIDITY AND CRONBACH’S ALPHA RELIABILITY RESULTS 
Factor loadings 
Factor Item CA 
from EFA 
CS5 0.81985 
CS1 0.81234 
CS6 0.81204 
cs9 0.79951 
T10 0.75795 
T6 0.75479 
T2 0.73851 
13 0.73674 
Trust satisfaction (TS) T1 0.73012 
4 0.72839 0.976 
(19 items) 
cs4 0.70587 
TS 0.70243 
Cs3 0.70212 
cs2 0.69529 
19 0.69097 
CS7 0.68433 
7 0.67191 
css 0.65936 
T8 0.61814 
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Factor loadings 
Factor Item CA 
from EFA 
REP8 0.71800 
REP7 0.71383 
REP3 0.69566 
REP4 0.63945 
Reputation (REP) REP2 0.62215 0.959 
(10 items) REP5 0.62015 
REP1 0.62098 
REP10 0.59939 
REP6 0.56626 
REP9 0.56090 
SF7 0.85297 
SF8 0.85252 
; SF6 0.84348 
Safety regulations (SFR) 
(7 items) SF5 0.84047 0.924 
SF4 0.54062 
SF3 0.51601 
SF9 0.50014 
SF1 0.77162 
Information safety (INSF) SF2 0.76671 0.970 
(4 items) T11 0.62759 
712 0.58148 
CLA4 0.9339 
CLA5 0.9279 
CLA1 0.9264 
CLAC2 0.9167 
CLAC1 0.9140 
CLAC3 0.9133 
CLA2 0.9013 
CLC3 0.8928 
CLA6 0.8875 
Customer loyalty (CL) CLC4 0.8861 ano 
(20 items) CLC1 0.8755 
CLAC5 0.8589 
CLC5 0.8227 
CLA8 0.8169 
CLA7 0.8149 
CLC7 0.8018 
CLC6 0.7933 
CLC2 0.7593 
CLAC4 0.7561 
CLA3 0.5586 


Source: Researcher’s own construct based on survey results. 


Table 1 shows that the items developed to measure Customer satisfaction and Trust did not load separately 
as expected, but rather loaded onto the same factor (Factor 1). Nine of the 19 items on this factor were originally 
developed to test Customer satisfaction whereas the other 10 items were originally developed to test Trust. The 
collective loading of these items show that Customer satisfaction and Trust were not regarded by the sample as 
separate concepts. In other words, in the banking industry during Covid-19 times, clients are not satisfied with their 
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banks if they feel that trust is not present. There must be a bank-client trust relationship in order for client satisfaction 
with the bank to exist among clients. Based on these loadings, this factor was renamed as Trust satisfaction and its 
definition combined the previous operationalisations of both Customer satisfaction and Trust. 


The table also indicates that all 10 items expected to measure Reputation loaded onto a single factor (Factor 2). 
This infers that respondents viewed these items as measures of Reputation. 


Furthermore, items developed to measure Safety in the banking industry loaded onto two separate factors. 
Firstly, seven items loaded together (Factor 3). Upon investigation it was evident that these seven items related to 
safety aspects linked to Covid-19 regulations or protocols such as mask-wearing, sanitising and physical distancing. 
Consequently, this factor was named Safety regulations. Secondly, two original Safety items loaded with two original 
Trust items onto a separate factor (Factor 4). All four of these items related to safety of personal and financial 
information as well as whether clients can trust banks with their information. Therefore, this factor was named 
Information safety. 


Finally, all 20 items developed to measure Customer loyalty loaded onto the same factor (Factor 5). Items 
categorised to measure cognitive, affective and action loyalty did not load as three separate loyalty factors. This 
confirms literature which regard these as three sub-constructs (forms) of Customer loyalty. 


Since the items that loaded onto the study’s five factors all had factor loadings above the identified 0.5 cut-off 
value the measuring instrument’s construct validity was confirmed. As mentioned, the internal consistency of each 
of the factors was also assessed by calculating Cronbach’s alpha. Table 1 results indicate Cronbach’s alpha values 
between 0.920 and 0.980 for all of the study’s factors, which indicates a satisfactory level of reliability and internal 
consistency of the measuring instrument (Shukla, 2014; Ursachi et al. 2015). Considering the EFA and Cronbach’s 
alpha results, the study retained TS, REP, SFR, INSF and CL as the factors for further statistical analyses. Based on 
the “new” factors that resulted due to the combination of satisfaction and trust related aspects as well as the split of 
the safety aspects, the hypotheses were re-formulated as follows: 


H:: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Trust satisfaction and Customer 
loyalty in the South African banking industry. 


H.: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Reputation and Customer loyalty in 
the South African banking industry. 


H:: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Safety regulations and Customer 
loyalty in the South African banking industry. 


H:: Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between /nformation safety and Customer 
loyalty in the South African banking industry. 


6.3 VARIABLE DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND INFERENTIAL STATISTICS ON VARIABLE RELATIONSHIPS 


Table 2 presents the descriptive statistics for the study variables as well as the Pearson’s product moment 
correlations. 
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TABLE 2: 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND PEARSON CORRELATIONS 


Variables Mean Sea TS REP SFR INSF CL 
deviation 

TS 3.807 0.802 1.000 

REP 3.733 0.741 0.804 1.000 

SFR 3.840 0.720 0.571 0.700 1.000 

INSF 3.784 0.843 0.710 0.671 0.599 1.000 

al 3.519 0.833 0.729 0.818 0.685 0.713 1.000 


Source: Researcher's own construct based on survey results. 


Given that the study’s measuring instrument used a 5-point Likert-type scale, it is clear from Table 2 that the 
respondents were mainly neutral and leaning toward slightly agreeing with the statements relating to each of the 
factors. Specifically, Safety regulations had the highest mean of 3.840, showing that most respondents were neutral 
and edging towards agreeing with the Covid-19 safety regulations currently followed by banks in South Africa. The 
lowest mean, showing respondents’ neutral perceptions, was reflected for Customer loyalty (mean = 3.519). This 
shows that banks should not be convinced of their clients’ future loyalty towards them. All standard deviations, below 
1, show that respondents did not differ much in their responses. Specifically, with the highest standard deviation 
at 0.843, respondents mostly had varied views regarding Information safety. This might reflect that clients differ 
regarding their surety that banks protect their personal and banking information. 


The Pearson correlations in Table 2 show that all variables have positive associations with each of the other 
variables. All correlations were strong (above 0.5). Although still strong, the weakest link was between Trust satisfaction 
and Safety regulations (0.571). The strongest correlation (0.818) was between Reputation and Customer loyalty. This 
shows that respondents view banks’ reputation and clients’ loyalty towards the bank to be strongly linked during 
Covid-19 times. 


A multiple regression analysis was performed to confirm the correlation results. Multiple regression was used to 
identify statistically significant relationships between the factors to ultimately test the study’s hypotheses (see Table 
3). 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS - THE INFLUENCE Sr THE INDEGENDENG VARIABLES ON THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 
REGRESSION SUMMARY DEPENDENT VARIABLE: Customer loyalty (CL) 
Parameter Beta b* Std. Error B Std. Error T-value P-value 
Trust satisfaction 0.082 0.067 0.086 0.070 1.222 0.223 
Reputation 0.482 0.071 0.542 0.080 6.742 0.000* 
Safety regulations 0.160 0.053 0.185 0.062 3.002 0.003* 
Information safety 0.236 0.056 0.233 0.055 4.241 0.000* 
R R? F Std. Err of est. P 
86% 0.73206589 135.25 0.43575 p< 0.00000 


Source: Researcher's own construct based on survey results. 
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The multiple regression analysis identified three statistically significant relationships, between Customer loyalty 
and three of the dependent variables (Reputation, Safety regulations and Information safety). Based on the highest 
T-value (4.241), Table 3 shows that Customer loyalty has the strongest positive relationship with Customer loyalty 
in the South African banking industry during Covid-19 times (b = 0.233, p < 0.000). This supports the initial Pearson 
correlation results and implies that a bank’s reputation positively influences levels of its customers’ loyalty during 
Covid-19 times. Thus, the reputation or image that a bank has established over time has become pertinent during 
the uncertain time of the Covid-19 pandemic in terms of maintaining long-term relationships with its clients. The R? 
of 0.732 indicates that more than 73% of the variability in the model’s dependent variables of Customer loyalty is 
explained by the independent variables. 


6.4 DECISIONS RELATING TO THE HYPOTHESES 


Based on the multiple regression results the hypotheses were assessed, and Table 4 presents the relevant 
conclusions. 


TABLE 4: 
DECISIONS REGARDING THE REFORMULATED HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 


Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Trust satisfaction 


and Customer loyalty in the South African banking industry. 


Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Reputation and Recented 
Customer loyalty in the South African banking industry. P 


Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between Safety regulations acéceted 
and Customer loyalty in the South African banking industry. P 
Since Covid-19, there is a significant relationship between /nformation safety Beceoted 
and Customer loyalty in the South African banking industry. P 


Source: Researcher's own construct based on survey results. 


As shown in Table 4, three of the four hypotheses were accepted. H? was rejected since the relationship between 
Trust satisfaction and Customer loyalty proved to be insignificant. However, H?, H? and H* were accepted as significant 
relationships exist between Customer loyalty and the variables Reputation, Safety regulations and Information safety, 
respectively. Therefore, during Covid-19 times, a bank with a good reputation, that implements Covid-19 regulations 
as well as keeps clients’ personal and banking information confidential will see an increase in its customer loyalty 
levels. This means that a bank can positively influence clients’ loyalty during uncertain and difficult economic times if 
it focuses on creating and maintaining a positive image, adheres to Covid-19 safety protocols in its branches and if it 
lives up to the promise of protecting its clients’ information, including digitally. 


7. MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This study did not find significant relationships in the banking industry between trust and satisfaction (separately 
or jointly) on the one hand, and customer loyalty on the other hand. This is in contrast with other studies that revealed 
these relationships (Al-Wugayan 2019:1246; Bhat et al. 2018:92; Gul 2014:371; Kumar 2020:3915; Rabbani et al. 
2017; Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019). This could reveal that currently (during Covid-19 times), when compared to 
other aspects, trust and satisfaction are not important RM aspects to banking clients. 
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In this study, the empirical results’ significant relationships show that during Covid-19 times, or periods of great 
uncertainty caused by similar disruptions, banks should focus on building and maintaining positive reputations as 
well as implementing the safety measures they promise in order to ensure customer loyalty in the competitive South 
African banking industry. These results are supported by literature since previous studies found that reputation (Gul 
2014; Kant et al. 2019:1248,1262) and safety (Asadpoor & Abolfazli 2016; Saxena & Tripathi 2021; Seetharaman et 
al. 2017; Shankar & Jebarajakirthy 2019) influence loyalty. 


In this industry, where banks compete against other banks, FSPs and non-FSP role players, the importance 
of a strong, positive reputation is clear. Clients need to be assured that their bank operates with integrity, always 
acts in clients’ best interests and has a good standing among other role players. To foster a positive reputation, it is 
recommended that a bank: 


. market its brand and values via various media, including social media; 

. use influencers, e.g. celebrities, as brand ambassadors; 

° market their social responsibility activities; 

° distinguish itself from other FSPs through innovation; and 

. market its rewards, e.g. through its loyalty programme, by showing its customer-centricity. 


The study reveals that safety has become such an important feature in the banking industry during Covid-19 
times, that safety aspects were stressed into two categories, namely safety regulations and information safety. Both 
Covid-19 safety measures and protection of information are critical to banking clients. 


To improve safety regulations, a bank should ensure that the Covid-19 regulations are not only in place (stated on 
policy documents and marketing material) but ensure also that these are continuously enforced. Therefore, a bank 
needs to: 


* ensure employees and clients wear masks, sanitise on entry and regularly, as well as always keep their 
physical distance; 


¢ educate and train employees on the regulations regularly; 
* encourage adherence to the regulations by rewarding employees based on their support for it; and 
* ensure protocols are in place in branches and at ATMs. 


Having personal and banking information protected are important for clients during Covid-19 times when face-to- 
face interactions, also between bank employees and clients, are limited. To ensure information safety, a bank should: 


° have measures in place to avoid digital breaches; 
° ensure branch employees operate according to the policies in this regard; and 


. ensure that all other banking methods are secure, i.e. its ATM system, website, mobile applications and other 
tools used in conjunction with retailers or external systems, e.g. electronic payment applications. 


All three parts of customer loyalty, namely cognitive, affective and action loyalty formed part of this study’s customer 
loyalty measure. The results showed that clients are currently not necessarily loyal to their banks. In addition, the 
results reveal that loyalty programme clients also do not regularly make use of, or benefit from using, the loyalty 
programme points/rewards. Therefore, with the focus on initiatives to create and maintain loyalty, a bank should: 


° use up-selling tactics to provide additional banking products/services to existing clients; 
° foster the feeling of “belonging” among clients by marketing the value of customer-centricity; 
° increase loyalty programme rewards to clients who recommend the bank to others; and 


° market the loyalty programme benefits/rewards to clients while encouraging members to fully make use of it. 
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8. CONCLUSION 


This study investigated client loyalty in the South African banking industry, since Covid-19 began. Specifically, 
the study identified the influence of selected RM aspects on three parts of customer loyalty. Significant, positive 
relationships, during uncertain Covid-19 times in this competitive industry, were discovered between customer loyalty 
and three RM aspects namely reputation, safety regulations and information safety. Despite these, relevant results 
and appropriate recommendations, there are limitations to the study. Ethical clearance only allowed electronic data 
collection due to lockdown restrictions and this possibly limited the number of responses. Many respondents only 
completed the first part of the questionnaire although it was not lengthy. “Screen fatigue” during Covid-19 times 
seems to be affecting research as well. Future research could aim to increase the sample by also conducting face- 
to-face data collection, depending on lockdown restrictions. Another idea for future research is to conduct qualitative 
research to understand clients’ RM concerns and expectations from banks as well as other FSPs, during Covid-19 
times. 


It is clear that this study added value to the subject-area of RM and customer loyalty in banks, specifically by 
showing how these are applicable during Covid-19 times. The study emphasised the importance of having a good 
reputation in the banking industry. It also showed how crucial the implementation of safety regulations and information 
safety are to South African banking clients. Furthermore, research on customer loyalty remains relevant; and cognitive, 
affective and action loyalty form clients’ extent of loyalty towards their banks. Banks should continuously improve their 
RM strategies, especially those linked to reputation building and safety, to increase customer loyalty levels. 
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ABSTRACT 


4 


The rise of the internet has led to the advent of social media platforms as a new marketing strategy by 
organisations. Social media has transformed the way in which marketing was traditionally done as it brought with 
it a new trend of “Social Media Influencers” (SMIs). These SMIs are people who are capable of using their online 
proficiency to generate a dedicated large and loyal following of people who are enthralled by their posts, trends 
and videos pertaining to certain topics. This new marketing phenomenon has altered the mind-sets of traditional 
marketers. Celebrity endorsements by SMIs enable these influencers to create value for themselves as well as 
for the brands they endorse. The aim of this paper was to investigate the impact of influencers on consumer 
behaviour within the South African (SA) market. This study unpacked whether SMIs and celebrity endorsements 
create value in SA’s retail environment. The study was conducted using secondary data gathered from various 
journals, online articles and books. The findings show how social media provides influencers with a platform to 
influence and facilitate consumer decision-making. Conclusions drawn from the study indicate that (1) social media 
is an influential, cost-effective platform that organisations and brands ought to use as an advertising strategy in 
this technological era and (2) influencers play a significant role in the consumer buying process and the product 
life-cycle. A conceptual framework for retailers has been proposed to understand the role of SMIs in the current 
marketing arena. The study concludes by suggesting that organisations that do not take into account social media 
and its positive traits as an advertising space will be pushed out of the market. 


Keywords: Marketing; Influencers; Social Media Influencers (SMIs), Consumer Buying Process, Consumer 
behaviour; buying decisions; Influencer Marketing in South Africa 


oe ae te GP fad a eo yc a = ae Jae ae ah ca let UcR’ Gao wots ae ee pe ge ce ee See ae 


INTRODUCTION 


The retailer plays an important role by creating jobs and providing products and services to satisfy the needs 
and wants of people in the community. Modern marketing in retail has advanced from bartering to offering a joyful 
shopping experience (Dehghan and Haghighi, 2015). Marketing activities divide communication into “above the line” 
and “below the line” (Pahwa, 2021). The phrase “above the line” refers to ‘advertising’ and “below the line” refers to 
‘publicity’ (Pahwa, 2021). This division came about because of the way advertising agencies were paid. Marketing 
companies received commissions from the media in which they placed adverts and were charged high rates for 
editorials. Other forms of retail promotions used were coupons and the Internet. Coupons were very popular in 
newspapers and magazines, offering discounts on specific items purchased in-store. The Internet, regarded as an 
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electronic newspaper, offered retailers pop-up advertisements to potential customers (Mugobo and Malunga, 2015). 
Website Links included advertisements for potential customers to read further about the businesses offerings (Blythe, 
2014). According to Ailawadi and Farris (2017), promotion strategies have grown over the years, bringing new cost- 
effective ways for marketers to advertise their products. Customers prefer opt-in promotional emails, interactive 
online chat and purchasing functions with speed of delivery (Moodley, 2019). Mohamed, Reddy and Naidoo (2017) 
aver that the balance of power has shifted to the customer - from being at the end of the supply chain to being in the 
driving seat. Moreover, online retailing has quickly become the preferred method of shopping (Berman, Evans and 
Chatterjee, 2018). For personalised services to meet customer needs, facilitated multiple online marketing channels 
are used to promote products online (Grewal, Bart, Spann and Zubcsek, 2016). Marketing elements such as the 
marketing mix have snowballed from the 4Ps (product, place, price and promotion) to the new 10Ps (product, place, 
price, promotion, people, processes, packaging, physical evidence, partnerships and personality) due to changing 
trends and to meet customer demands. In addition, there is a preference for customised marketing methods suiting 
individual needs and tastes (Moodley, 2019). The challenge that marketers face lies in creating the right balance 
between catering for the customers’ needs and ever-changing tastes under constrained marketing budgets (Kotler, 
Keller, Brady, Goodman and Hansen, 2019). Access to the internet has changed the way businesses and society 
transact. Research in developing nations on the adoption of information communication technology (ICT) amongst 
SMEs reveals that access to the internet improves competitiveness, organisational communication and the flexibility 
of businesses (Cant and Wiid, 2016). Akram (2018) maintains that a seamless business online experience clearly 
contributes towards long-term customer-engagement. Online transacting and digital channels have been transformed 
due to social media and mobile channels (Melero, Sese and Verhoef, 2016). Unlike the brick and mortar stores, online 
stores have a vital role in creating a pleasant experience for potential customers. Therefore, online shopping has the 
potential to provide an alternative for convenience for customers conducting their purchasing (Akram, 2018). Social 
Media Influencers (SMIs) have become key role-players on social media platforms that impact retailers and followers 
(Audrezet, Kerviler, and Moulard, 2018). Although SMI marketing is a new phenomenon that is closely related to 
social media marketing, it is proving to be beneficial and most viable for marketers to build relationships and promote 
products to potential customers (Kadekova and Holiencinova, 2018). 


AIM OF THE STUDY 
The aim of the paper is as follows: 


To investigate the impact of SMI marketing and celebrity endorsements on consumer behaviour within the South 
African market. 


THEORETICAL BASIS 


People have a variety of needs to be fulfilled on a daily basis. These factors are essentially drivers for sales. 
Marketers need to identify these motives for shopping in order to direct their marketing efforts towards a specific 
target market and to capitalise on this for business. 


MOTIVES FOR SHOPPING 


Marketers’ decisions are guided by fulfilment and satisfaction as a strategic outcome for customers and consumers 
(Preko, Doe and Dadzie, 2019). Customers shop for various reasons in a retail store. These can be split into personal 
and social motives, as listed below. 


Personal motives include: 
* Role-play; 
« Heterogeneity; 


* Seeking self-sensational gratification; 
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¢« Learning; 

¢ Self-indulgence (hedonism); and 

« Relaxation. 

Social motives include: 

* Social interaction away from the residence; 

« Mixing with peers; 

¢ Fulfilling status and authoritarian needs; 

¢« The challenge of bargaining and negotiation; and 
* Being with others who share similar preferences. 


Marketers need to be conscious of the aspects highlighted above when they compile their marketing and advertising 
material and decide on the best way to implement the marketing mix (Terblanché, 2013). The customer can make the 
purchasing decision individually or may rely on the retailer for support (information, varieties and informed sales staff) 
over the entire decision process (Ali and Anwar, 2021). The main shopping motives that underpin online shopping 
are “convenience”, “information seeking”, “immediate possession”, “social interaction” and “variety seeking” (Akram, 
Junaid, Zafar, Li, and Fan, 2021). The authors add that the difficulty for online retailers is that these retailers must 
identify the main motives underpinning online shopping for their target customers and address these motives in the 


online retail strategy. 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF THE PRODUCT LIFE-CYCLE (PLC) AND MARKETING IN A RETAIL ENVIRONMENT 


The job of a marketer is a complex one because marketers have to be conscious of the market environment which 
influences the revenue of the business, as well as a wider macro-environment, which contains factors that have a 
direct bearing on the business and its surrounding market location. Marketers form partnerships with SMIs with the 
aim of increasing brand equity and revenue for the retail enterprise. This partnership resembles a product life-cycle 
as the SMI is regarded as a new product or service in the relationship with the retailer (Young, 2018). The recruitment 
stage of the social media influencer resembles the development stage of the product life-cycle (Young, 2018). The 
formation of the relationship resembles the product growth stages from the development and introduction stages all 
the way through to maturity until their slow decline and eventual retirement, wherein a replacement of the influencer 
by other influencers would be an initiative of a new product development. According to Young (2018), finding and 
signing a new influencer is a full life-cycle commitment consisting of the following phases, which the marketer needs 
to carefully monitor: 


¢ Introduction: Turnover is low. There are many rivals in the marketplace. The product may have initial quality 
issues and there is very little difference between various types of products. There are higher production costs 
per unit. A product newly introduced into the market has a low demand, and customers are less familiar with it. 
Therefore, the marketing objective is to disseminate as much information about the new product and to create 
as much awareness amongst the general public as possible. Marketing is costlier at this stage of the PLC 
because more frequent marketing campaigns are required. 


¢ Identify and discover: In determining the goal and objective of the created campaign, the marketer sets 
performance indicators and identifies and discovers the right influencer to fit in with a specific brand. 


e Recruitment: The objective is to get Influencers’ attention, encouraging them to come on board and aligning 
the influencer with the brand campaign. 


¢ Accelerated increase in sales: Once the influencer is recruited, marketing and promotion increases as 
the company invests effort and capital in promoting the product and getting it into the hands of consumers 
(Sraders, 2021). 
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¢ Growth plateau: At this stage, there is an accelerated increase in sales: sales revenue increases as buyer 
groups increase. Penetration is still increasing, but ata declining rate. Prices decrease rapidly and this becomes 
a significant issue. Assortment surges rapidly and there is a shift of focus towards product excellence. In 
addition, promotions are carried out intermittently. 


¢ Maturity: At this stage, penetration of the market ceases and prices of products decline slowly. Marketing 
expenditure increases as more promotions are required to sustain the product. 


¢ Decline: Prices continue to decline steadily at this stage. Some competitors exit the market as the demand for 
products decreases. Consequently, minimum promotions are undertaken (Bellini, Cardinali and Ziliani, 2011; 
Kotler, Keller, Brady, Goodman, and Hansen, 2019). 


Growth in terms of the assortment of channel mediums, as well as “the progression from single to multi, then to 
omni-channel marketing” has resulted in purchasing convenience for customers. On the other hand, this has become 
more complex for marketing managers. It has also become difficult for marketing managers to differentiate between 
the various stages of the product life-cycle (Ailawadi, 2021). 


THE CONSUMER BUYING PROCESS 


The retailer needs to be cognisant of the consumer decision process in order to position its products favourably 
in the marketplace. Online shopping has effectively contributed towards facilitating purchasing for busy individuals. 
Equally, it is vital for retailers of an online product or service to understand the dynamics that have an impact on 
customer satisfaction (van Scheers and Makhitha, 2016). In being conscious of the six steps in the consumer decision 
process, the World Wide Web has had an impact on changes with regard to the outlook and conduct of people globally, 
especially in terms of their buying-behaviour (Rudansky-Kloppers, 2014). Consumer decision-making processes 
are complex, involving stages from ‘problem recognition’ to ‘post purchase’ activities. This in itself poses several 
challenges to marketers. Subsequently, ‘online shopping’ materialized, influencing the way regular people transact 
with suppliers of goods or services (Rahman, Islam, Esha, Sultana and Chakravorty, 2018). 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


THE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL MEDIA IN THE RETAILING SPACE 


The dawn and progression of the digital era introduced collaborative, dynamic and interactive platforms that no 
longer accepted static view-only websites (Zerman, 2022), based on the view that the World Wide Web is divided 
into three groups: Web 1.0, the web of cognition; Web 2.0, the web of human communication; and Web 3.0, the web 
of co-operation. In elaborating on the differences above, Zerman (2022) explains Web 1.0 as a connected network 
whereby web users are consumers of static and passive information. Web 2.0 is a totally different platform, offering 
control, freedom and activity. This freeway mobility allowed for advancements and improvements to the way in which 
customers access and assess contemporary trends such as Social Media (Almana and Mirza, 2013). Social Media 
is a tool presented to the world as a form of peer-to-peer communication. Social Media is currently regarded as the 
backbone of interactive Internet, positioning, for the first time in the history of marketing and trading, the producer 
of products or services at the rear of “the control pit”. Customary mass-communication networks such as television, 
radio, media as well as direct marketing methodologies have vastly lost impact in terms of controlling both the medium 
and content of the commercial process (Lorenzo-Romero, Constantinides and Alarcon-del-Amo, 2014). Studies show 
that generation X (“digital immigrants”) are more active users of SMSs (Short Message Services) than any of the 
older Generation Z (“digital natives”) (Alt and Agardi, 2022). Consequently, a brand that targets these groups needs to 
devise effective strategies to keep them engaged, for example subjective norms and financial risks of mobile payment 
(Alt and Agardi, 2022). Retailers should effectively use certain relevant communication strategies like “gamification” 
if they want to keep the younger generation infatuated, ensuring brand engagement on social media platforms like 
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Twitter, Instagram as well as Facebook (Florenthal, 2019). Social Media has radically changed the way people make 
purchasing decisions (Barysevich, 2020). The power and practice of retailers and traditional marketers have been 
greatly amputated with the balance of power now in the hands of consumers (Kotler et al., 2019). 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL MEDIA 


According to Tilahun (2017), the rapid power growth and influence of social media networks has bred a new 
marketing concept driven by Influencer marketing. In defining Influencer marketing, Tilahun (2017) articulates it as 
the basis of word-of-mouth leveraging on a social media platform. In intensifying the definition, Influencer Marketing 
(2020) posits that SMIs are people who build a ‘knowledge and expertise’ reputation on a specific topic by posting 
regularly on social media preferred topics that generate enthusiasm for followers to consider. By posting a view on 
social media which should be regarded as electronic Word-of-Mouth (WOM), also known as eWOM, SMls stimulate 
prospective shoppers to either take up an offer or reject it (Rosario and De Valck, 2020). The main aim of posting is 
to spread information for followers on social media platforms (Almana and Mirza, 2013). eWOM is considered to be a 
fundamental influence of consumer decisions (Litterio, Nantes, Larrosa and Gémez, 2017). Depending on influence 
and following, social media classifies influencers as either micro-influencers or macro-influencers (Product Lead, 
2019). Aclassification by Nizri (2022) and Akbarpour (2018) highlights that Macro-influencers have a social audience 
of more than 100 000 followers, whilst Micro-influencers would range between 10 000 and 100 000 followers and 
lastly, Nano-influencers with a following below 10 000 followers. Twitter influencers, specifically, make use of trending 
viral messages of Destination Marketing Organizations (DMO) via hashtags as a persuasive tweet within the network 
due to influential personality associations (Bokunewicz and Shulman, 2017). DMOs are usually entities that promote 
a location for people to travel. 


EFFECTIVE DISPLAY OF BRANDS USING SOCIAL MEDIA 


The choice of effective ways of displaying brands and related content as well as influential, augmented image 
methodologies by means of Instagram as a social media platform is essential for “fashionistas” (a designer of haute 
couture) than for well-known products as this improves brand-recall (Pink, 2022). Instagram “fashionistas” (also 
known as promoters or followers of the latest fashion or brands) have been successful concerning aggregating the 
trust element amongst females (Jin and Ryu, 2019). Instagram conveys rich images positioned for females that place 
a high emphasis on themselves as leaders and those that are fashion-conscious. Brands advertised by the Instagram 
profile source are considered more credible, and this assists in increasing males’ brand-trust by conveying product- 
centric graphic imagery for males that take pride in themselves (Jin and Ryu, 2019). Eighty percent of Americans 
will require past experience in the form of recommendations before purchasing a brand (Akbarpour, 2018). However, 
Kadekova and Holiencinova (2018) posit that ninety-two percent of consumers have more confidence in WOM 
recommendations by associates, groups or influencers than they do on any publicizing brand. According to Explosive 
Social (2021), seventy percent of teenage YouTube subscribers trust influencers more than traditional celebrities, 
further entrenching the platform as a main driver of influencer marketing. 


THE IMPACT OF CELEBRITY ENDORSEMENTS AND INFLUENCERS 


“A celebrity is a person who has become widely known thanks to media” (Kadekova and Holienécinova, 2018). This 
“celebrity” may be an athlete, actor, singer, etc. These celebrities frequently have vast numbers of followers on social 
media, thus the communication they send is presented to a very high number of audiences. Cristiano Ronaldo, for 
example, has approximately 156 million followers on Instagram and Beyoncé has approximately 125 million followers. 
It can however be quite expensive and complicated for companies to align themselves with some celebrities because 
of the magnitude of offers the celebrities can choose from (Agustsson, 2019). “Celebrity endorsement’ can be regarded 
as the original form of “influencer marketing”, but presently “influencers” on social media with their niche group of 
followers are often better suited for marketers of retail businesses (Newberry, 2019). Users garner followership to be 
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able to connect with various brands and businesses and to facilitate social interactions with customers. As a result 
of the scale of influence, celebrities are known as “Instafamous” (Dewey, 2014). According to Jin and Muqaddam 
(2019), SMIs are currently becoming a new type of celebrity. These SMIs have a unique identity and a large number 
of followers. 


Celebrity endorsements 


“Celebrity endorsement is the promotion of a brand by a celebrity” (Hashaw, 2019). It is brand awareness by 
organisations using well-known people to influence consumer behaviour. It is not every celebrity that can endorse 
brands, as it is important to consider that the brand and the celebrity match (Hashaw, 2019). Brand owners ought 
to view celebrity endorsements with caution as celebrities have the potential to transfer their values onto the 
brand they endorse (Molelekeng and Dondolo, 2021). Too much reliance on celebrity endorsements can give an 
impression that the celebrity is not genuinely interested, causing brand inauthenticity. According to Liu and Wilson 
(2009), a brand without a thorough understanding of the environment in which it is functioning or operating has high 
chances of experiencing the Pinocchio Effect. The effect thereoff is that consumers perceive the “Pinocchio effect” 
as untrustworthy (whereby influencers are used to endorse products - referring to Pinocchio’s nose growing when 
he is lying) (Temperley and Tangen, 2006). For traditional celebrities, endorsements were only considered once one 
added value for their own careers via sport, music or movies (mOOnshot digital, 2022). However, with the upsurge 
of reality television stars, the world is witnessing alternative forms of celebrity status, and customers are feeling 
more connectedness and perceive these celebrities as being more authentic (Escalas and Bettman, 2017). Recently, 
all celebrities have been treated as “influencers” (Jankowski, 2021). The era of social media platforms has further 
exacerbated social celebrity statuses (Escalas and Bettman, 2017). Social media has given well-known influential 
South Africans ‘Celebrity Endorsement’ status. Brands attach the popularity and influence of a celebrity to their brand 
or product, for example Robert Marawa and the Nivea body cream endorsement. In using this strategy, the brand is 
acquiring customers who idolize the personality and align themselves with the products so that they can purchase. 
The market has seen a spring of vlog comedians or motivational speakers attracting an immense following on their 
social media time-lines, providing a platform for young aspiring comedians to flourish. These social media “crowd- 
pullers” like Trevor Noah and entrepreneur Vusi Thembekwayo start small and, over time, grow a following to be 
mammoth market influencers. 


Social Media Influencers (SMIs) 


The South African benchmark for SMIs compiled a report indicating that between 20 and 27 percent of SMIs 
have unverifiable followers (Masinga, 2019). This paradigm is of insignificant value to marketers as only one in two 
followers in South Africa (SA) are likely to turn into an actual impression. This creates a significant gap for the number 
of followers and actual reach (Masinga, 2019). SA marketers are an inventive crew, using real story-lines that hit 
above the globe’s monotonous endeavours at humour to vivid locally-developed advertising platforms, like the “Please 
Call Me” text tag adverts (Rosen, 2019). Social media marketing is swiftly evolving with the preferred use of popular 
SMls as a marketing tool for brand marketers (WordStream, 2020). However, apart from “likes, retweets and shares”, 
concrete responses from consumers to this form of advertising are unclear (Woodroof, Howie, Syrdal, and VanMeter, 
2020; and McKay, 2017). Contrary to the above narrative, Hashaw (2019) is of the view that SMIs enhance credibility 
and glamour for a brand. According to Explosive Social (2021), seventy percent of teenage YouTube subscribers trust 
SMls more than traditional celebrities. Thus for the purposes of this paper, the impact of SMIs on the consumer buying 
process will be discussed further. 


SMIS AND THE CONSUMER BUYING PROCESS 


According mOOnshot digital (2022), digital marketing started with blogging and YouTube which initially did 
stimulate purchasing. However, Instagram took SMI marketing to a higher level, incorporating distinctive features 
centred on “visual aesthetics” as well as “filtered images”, which make it a suitable medium for promotions of beauty 
products, advocating lavish existences and prominent luxury brands (Djafarova and Rushworth, 2017). Blight, Ruppel 
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and Schoenbauer (2017) comment on the positive impact of SMls, particularly via Instagram, on retailing since 2011. 
During the lock-down in the course of the Covid-19 pandemic, there was a distinct shift towards SMI marketing (Abe 
and Mugobo, 2021). Regular posts by SMls stimulated online purchasing. The traditional stages of the consumer 
buying process (recognising needs, searching for information, evaluation of merchandise or alternatives, the purchase 
decision, post-purchase decision as well as impulse buying) have been drastically altered by SMIs (Moodley, Buthelezi 
and Cloete, 2021). SMIs have a direct impact on every stage of the consumer buying process (Chopra, Avhad and 
Jaju, 2021). The various stages of the consumer buying process and the impact that SMls have on each stage are 
highlighted below: 


Recognising needs 


SMls are very effective at this step (need recognition) of the buying decision process. When the SMI starts a 
conversation pertaining to a product, this initiates the buying decision process and stimulates a need for it. This can 
also be relating to a product the consumer has not seen before and did not know they needed or wanted until they 
saw the SMI talking about it (Agustsson, 2019). 


Searching for information 


South African consumers take a large interest in SMIs’ views and online trends during their search for information, 
similar to people from the United States and Europe (Marketing Influencer hub, 2019). Inasmuch as SA still has a long 
way to go, brands are however recognising the worth of smaller SMIs (frequently called Micro or Nano-influencers) 
because they are so closely connected with their audiences, hence their reliability and strength is valued (Thulo, 
2019). Consumers are now directed to a specific website address, eliminating the need to search multiple websites 
(George 2021). 


Evaluation of merchandise or alternatives 


With enough following on social media platforms, anyone has the ability to influence the behaviour of others 
(Kadekova and Holiencinova, 2018). Technology has enabled people to use language, image recognition paired 
with artificial intelligence, machine learning and deep learning to understand variables such as gender, age, interest, 
activity and previous mentions of specific brands (Dwivedi, Ismagilova, Hughes, Carlson, Filieri, Jacobson and Wang 
2020). As an alternative, the use of hashtags and emojis are included to position persona and to attract and influence 
the social and cultural perspectives where SMls are fully active (McFarlane and Samsioe 2020). Therefore, SMI 
marketing has now become a prevalent trend in S.A. to evaluate alternatives. 


The purchase decision 


Woodroof, Howie, Syrdal, and VanMeter (2020) and Jin, Mugaddam and Ryu (2019) agree that the manner in 
which an influencer is perceived has an impact on a customer’s perception of product efficiency and also has a 
bearing on their purchasing intent. To avoid consumers’ tendency of browsing products once reaching a store, SMIs 
are employed to influence the target audiences’ attention by steering interest and arousing the target audiences’ 
minds on specific products and hence triggering sales (Tokmak, 2019; and Padhi, 2021). From a study conducted by 
Bokunewicz and Shulman (2017), high profile DMOs use the influence of high profile SMIs to stimulate purchasing. 
It is from these remarkable attributes relating to stakeholders that entities such as hotels, restaurants and other 
businesses have partnered with SMls and are assisting DMOs to enlarge their scope of influence and therefore 
expand their efficiency on social media campaigns. In some cases, the consumer may not go through all previous 
steps. Consumers may, for example, go directly from problem recognition straight through to purchase decision as a 
result of the influence of the SMI. 
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Post-purchase evaluation 


Post-purchase evaluation refers to the manner in which the consumer decides whether the product has been 
successful or not. This often involves the consumer comparing what they expected to get to what they really got. The 
evaluation determines the satisfaction of the consumer. If the product does not meet the expectation, the consumer 
will be disappointed. If the product meets expectations, then the customer will be satisfied (George, 2021). Finally, 
if the product exceeds expectations, the consumer will be delighted (Kotler et a/., 2019). Sometimes, when the 
consumer is disappointed with the product, and even when the product is as expected or better, post-purchase 
dissonance can occur. This evaluation and satisfaction level can make a difference when the consumer is deciding if 
they will buy the product again. The SMI plays a critical role at this stage. An additional stage of the buying decision 
process is called “divestment”, which refers to “the way the consumer disposes of the product after use” (Kotler and 
Keller, 2016). This can include everything from throwing away a small plastic container to the disposing of a vehicle. 
This stage is becoming increasingly important to marketers. Consumers are more aware of the environment and 
even shunning items that are enveloped in a needless amount of plastic. If the disposal of the product has a more 
damaging effect on the environment than another competing product, it can cost brands their customers (Chernev, 
2019). Hence, brands can make use of SMIs to make consumers aware of their environmentally friendly products 
(Hughes, Swaminathan and Brooks, 2019). 


Impulse buying 


In promoting luxury products, high-end brands are making use of top-tier SMIs to stretch the reach of their 
brands, as well as boost planned and unplanned purchasing (Jin and Ryu, 2019). Retailers are spending large 
amounts on SMls since these influencers have proven to prompt impulse buying (Muller, Mattke and Maier, 2018). 
Together with this, research shows that young consumers enjoy the engagement and stories of SMIs, which triggers 
impulse buying (Childers, Lemon, and Hoy 2019; Mediakix, 2019). Unplanned buying, without a strategic plan, which 
occurs after a spontaneous need, is also known as “reactive purchasing”. This became known as the Diderot Effect. 
Consequently, one finds oneself purchasing unnecessary items that are neither fulfilling nor bring happiness. SMIs 
can largely contribute towards these unplanned purchases (Singh, 2021). The Diderot Effect refers to “obtaining a 
new possession that often creates a spiral of consumption, leading one to acquire more new things” (Tokmak, 2019). 
Consequently, one finds oneself purchasing unnecessary items that are not fulfilling or bring happiness. In addition, 
influencers have the ability to gain target audience attention by steering interest and arousing the target audiences’ 
minds, hence triggering sales (Tokmak, 2019). 


SMIS AND THE PRODUCT LIFE-CYCLE (PLC) 


Brown and Forrella (2013) mention that SMIls have added a new dynamic to the PLC and consumers are now 
responding differently at each stage. Social media contains augmented benefits that can track sales conversions 
triggered by SMls. This can effortlessly be tracked from the onset of the initial touch-point to the final purchase (Bakker, 
2018). Arecent study on SMI marketing shows that 31% of the respondents stated that they purchased a product or 
service after seeing a SMI’s post (Connolly, 2017). This has implications for marketers who traditionally spend more 
money during the introduction and growth stages of the PLC to stimulate purchasing. A product goes through various 
stages in the PLC: introduction, growth, maturity and decline. The choice of marketing communications messages 
is vital at the various PLC stages. Eslami, Ghasemaghaei and Hassanein (2021) elaborate that at the introduction 
stage, the best marketing strategy is to appoint reputable SMIs with a large following to communicate valuable 
information about the recently launched product. These SMls have the potential to drastically increase a product’s 
market reachability with minimal costs. A SMI’s popularity on social media is the determining factor in relation to 
increasing customer engagement in the PLC, as well as across social media platforms (Eslami, Ghasemaghaei and 
Hassanein 2021). 
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METHODOLOGY 


To develop a conceptual framework, this article builds on secondary data collected and reviewed from various 
established theoretical frameworks, namely (l) the consumer buying process; (II) the product life-cycle and (III) the Kano 
model developed by Professor Noriaki Kano of Tokyo Rika University in 1984. The proposed conceptual framework 
developed for this paper adopts a theoretical approach for the purpose of assessing the impact of market influencers 
within the South African context. The paper reviews theories that define various global consumer behaviours, as 
well as in the South African market, identifying the main determinants of market influencers. The second approach 
reviewed the purchasing evaluation process. The article investigated several pertinent aspects relating to marketing 
influence, namely post-purchase dissonance, product usage and disposal of the product or package relating to 
celebrity influence. The last approach uses Kano’s model to discuss the placing of products online as a multifaceted 
initiative faced with the influence from online reviews or promotional actions when customers are making purchasing 
decisions, and the convergence of accessibility that meets customer needs, which can be of relevance to the demand 
for goods or services now, particularly for South African consumers (Zhao, et al., 2019). 


DISCUSSION 


In 1984, Professor Noriaki Kano of Tokyo Rika University developed what is revered as one of the most customer 
progressive customer-satisfaction models — the Kano model (Bi, Liu, Fan and Cambria, 2019). The model provides 
an invaluable understanding on customer attraction, satisfaction and inferring customer requirements. According to 
Jesse (2021), improving products’ attributes does not necessarily increase customer satisfaction, as the relationship 
between quality attributes and customer satisfaction is asymmentical and non-linear. However, some attributes 
have the potential to increase customer satisfaction. Therefore, having knowledge of the various types of product 
attributes can align the product design to modify quality attributes to gain competitive advantage (Mostafa, Batool and 
Parvaneh, 2013). This article discusses how using Kano’s model to understand customer needs and availing brands 
online through the influence of a marketing influencer can be of relevance to the demands by brands. 


THE KANO MODEL AND THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY: 
The model addresses three types of requirements, namely: 
¢ Satisfying basic needs: Allows a company to get into the market. 
¢ Satisfying performance needs: Allows a company to remain in the market. 
¢ Satisfying excitement needs: Allows a company to excel, to be world class. 


Prasad (2015) and Dlamini (2019) confirm that in Kano’s model, factors that contribute to dissatisfaction are called 
“must-be” factors or Basic need. Their perceived necessity classifies customer needs into expected quality. If these 
factors are not fulfilled, customer satisfaction can never be attained. Within the online space, influencers are expected 
to have attractive image captions and eye-catching profile images for a huge following. 


On satisfying performance needs, an influencer recruited by a brand is expected to adhere to certain implicit 
expectation requirements for customer satisfaction. This includes to post on social media content relevant in 
influencing followers to purchase or consume the brand that the influencer is carrying. 


Lastly, satisfying excitement needs requires the enterprise to exhibit unexpected features to impress customers, 
alternatively referred to as ‘delighters’. This could be an influencer taking selfies with followers at the promotional 
launch of a brand being promoted. If the influencer is at the promotional brand launch and not taking selfies, it does 
not cause dissatisfaction. However, the taking of selfies is a delighter. 
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THE KANO MODEL AND CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


To determine the success of any business, it is vital to be aware of the insights that customers have of products and 
service offerings. Therefore, it is imperative that businesses concentrate on satisfying customers’ daily consumption 
requirements and improving total quality management and business development as measures for sustaining their 
businesses (Materla, Cudney, and Antony, 2019). As per Figure 1 below, “The Kano Model of Customer Satisfaction” 
categorizes product attributes in terms of how customer needs are perceived and their attractiveness in offering 
customers maximum satisfaction. The multi-faceted Kano model has revealed how, through an identification and 
classification of quality attributes by the marketing production concept (an online space), a previously producer- 
oriented market can be led by customers. The availing of products or services online for public consumption has 
revealed the potential to further influence or fuel consumption due to accessibility, an anticipated expectation of quality 
products for the customer and lastly, the “impulsive purchase” effect (Haber, Fargnoli and Sakao, 2020). For the online 
space, a combination of higher income and access to the internet is an epitome of increased financial prospects, 
quality of life and customer satisfaction (Rudansky-Kloppers, 2014). This quality is epitomized by customers who 
were initially required to physically go into the store to do shopping, but now having the ability to shop online and read 
product reviews and compare goods with less effort (Moodley, 2019). These online shopping identification features 
are expected by customers and are therefore considered a “must”. Improving the performance of these attributes 
does not guarantee increased customer satisfaction, as it may only add to the cost of products. However, their 
absence or even poor performance would cause dissatisfaction (Prasad, 2015). Therefore, for online consumption 
to achieve better performance, it has to rely on a persuasive advertising range that will change performance from 
dissatisfaction to indifferent. Online product reviews, together with the influential marketing influencer, commands an 
influential edge that compels one to make an instant purchase (Akbarpour, 2018; and Patel, 2015). 


FIGURE 1: 
ONLINE PURCHASING DECISIONS AS PER THE KANO MODEL 
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Source: Harahap and Amanah (2018). 


Various economic sectors, including social media marketing, have managed to utilize and adopt the Kano model. 
The model is framed in a four-quadrant level of customer satisfaction that indicates the degree of implementation. It 
classifies the quality of a product or service using two axes dividing the quality of elements into five classifications. 
However, to achieve the purpose of the study, only the first 3 classifications will be discussed: (1) the excited quality 
attributes; (2) the one-dimensional quality attribute; (3) the must-be quality attribute; (4) the indifferent quality attribute; 
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and (5) the reverse quality attribute. The creation of attractive elements, such as online reviews and promotional 
strategies, is meant to increase customer satisfaction and level of confidence, whilst dissatisfaction is not necessarily 
attracted by low levels of performance (Chen, Yeh and Chen, 2018). 


The Kano model of customer satisfaction is relevant in understanding the different types of customer needs as 
indicated in Figure 1 above. Thus, businesses can factor these aspects into product design and modifications, and 
may gain a competitive advantage over others (Mostafa, Batool and Parvaneh, 2013). 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY ON CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR 


Technological developments like social medial platforms have had an impact on the way organisations engage with 
online consumers. This doctrine is upheld by Jarrar, Awobamise and Aderibigbe (2020), who assert that technological 
communication determinists such as social media are the sole cause of societal change. O’Brien’s (2019) opinion of 
the current reality of the digital consumer is that consumers want to be involved and understand the companies they 
engage with. Eckstein (2021) argues that in building brand loyalty, enterprises are required to have a relationship that 
is transparent and to personalize their online presence to avoid the Pinocchio effect. 


Technology through the use of social media has empowered customers to engage with businesses to either 
appreciate or denounce their offerings. This further proves the importance of consumer engagement in interacting 
with individual customers quickly, openly and transparently (Goga and Paelo, 2019). Digital marketing and social 
media platforms have proven that customer engagement is an important differentiator to brand nuance Acar and 
Puntoni (2016) and have also proven to be a cornerstone to influencer marketing and communicating with current and 
past customers, with the aim of building an effective relationship and loyalty (Ozturk and Hancer, 2022). To enhance 
effective relationships and loyalty, organizations make use of celebrity endorsements or marketing influencers to 
enable brands to reach consumers easily and quickly. Accenture executives Watling, McCabe and Seedat (2019) 
concur in their “Rethinking the Ecommerce opportunity in South African” report that South Africans are increasingly 
becoming digitally savvy. More than half the population has access to the internet and use it to window-shop. With 
an increasingly digital savvy growth, it becomes apparent for organizations to embrace ecommerce and make use of 
celebrity endorsements to influence the digitally savvy generations Y and Z (Nyamakanga, Ford and Viljoen, 2019). 
Jose (2017) is of the opinion that reaching out to influencer marketers via celebrity endorsements or social media 
helps in engaging customers of all ages. This view is upheld by Nyamakanga, Ford and Viljoen (2019) who confirm 
that the advent of social media platforms like Instagram, Facebook and Twitter has seen celebrity endorsements 
increase exponentially in relation to digital marketing. The industry has further seen the emergence of micro-celebrities 
who are ordinary people becoming famous by regularly endorsing company products and brands on social media 
(Nyamakanga, Ford and Viljoen, 2019). Brands need to be proactive in assisting and increasing their influence over 
customers to buy the product. In contemporary marketing, a business cannot depend solely on its own efforts, it 
should take advantage of eWOM and other online platforms (Litterio, Nantes, Larrosa and Gémez, 2017). There is a 
need for instant consumption, therefore the ability for an organization to satisfy the customers “demands for goods or 
services now” and the use of online shopping fulfills that need. Rahman et al. (2018) feed into the belief by Bocock 
(2009) that consumer demands for “goods now” affects the way in which peoples’ overview of psychoanalytic theory 
and practice impact on other disciplines. By placing products online for easy accessibility and influence, the Kano 
model’s relevance to the demand for goods or services now, particularly for South African consumers, is revealed. 


PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The proposed conceptual framework is based on the consideration of unique challenges identified in the literature 
review in both the South African context and developed countries. The literature review provides the groundwork 
for the conceptual framework discussed. Validating the use of social media by marketing influencers (as the main 
instrument of influence on brand consumption) gives retailers the belief that influencers have the ability to grab 
the target market’s attention (Ndlela and Chuchu, 2016). Literature from various scholars Nyamakanga, Ford and 
Viljoen (2019); Ndlela and Chuchu (2016); Geyser (2022) and Watling, McCabe and Seedat (2019) further aided 
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in identifying key constructs within the South African context that will assist brands to develop, perform and realize 
their full potential. The designed conceptual framework is centred on access to the internet. Social media space is 
seen as the main tool of influence by celebrities and influencers to have an impact on customer behaviour. A review 
of the literature identifies four (4) major constructs, namely (1) Access to the internet; (2) Brand/Market experts 
and Celebrity influence; (3) Social media following; and lastly (4) Brand growth. The imperfection of Figure 2 below 
is indicative of challenges that customers face with online shopping. This is evident in, for example, limited trust 
with online payment systems, network connectivity for payment systems and limited choice in payment methods 
(Watling, McCabe and Seedat, 2019; and van Eeden, 2021). The proposed conceptual framework is designed by 
the researchers using literature from influencer marketing and consumer behaviour with ethos from the Kano Model. 
Moreover, it is imperative to explain that modifications are made in relation to the Kano model depicted in Figure 1. 
The designed model takes from the ethos of the Kano model - a non-linear correlation is said to exist between social 
media space and marketing Influencers and celebrity endorsements. The growth of social media as a communication 
and sales and marketing tool is depicted in Figure 2 below at approximately forty-five degrees anti-clockwise to that 
of figure 1’s “must be” and “delighters”, highlighting the influence on attributes such as the customer purchasing 
decision. The theory taken into consideration in designing a conceptual framework in Figure 2 below communicates 
that celebrity endorsements influence consumer behaviour through social media platforms. 


FIGURE 2: 
BUTTERFLY ONLINE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
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Source: Researchers’ own work (2022) 


DISCUSSION OF THE PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The conceptual framework displays how influencer marketing is characterised by celebrities in the social media 
space luring followers to consume brands that they have been endorsed to promote. These influential groups have 
become part of the main drivers influencing the market. Communication through access to the Internet is shown on 
the diagram as a one-way direction from the market influencer or celebrity to consumers. Celebrity endorsements 
cause traction through influencers appealing to various consumers and markets to follow them by either interacting 
on single or multiple message platforms. Hence, the Diderot Effect ensues. Accessibility to the social media platform 
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via the internet is aimed at targeting many followers by creating viral messages via hashtags. The diagram above 
displays access to the internet and social media as being critical features of the market space (Geppert, 2020). 
Consumer markets operate within this enclosed internet access space, indicating a flow from top to bottom spiral, 
to either side via access to the internet. Spiral consumption demonstrates how social media consumer behaviour 
revolves around this market by vying for the attention of millennials or Generation Z. Keeping the brand relevant and 
in demand promotes brand loyalty and lets today’s consumer know that their organisation is still alive. Marketers 
are not to undermine the use of influencer marketing when thinking of increasing market dominance and product 
presence. The internet and social media have proven to be influential, accessible, cost-effective and critical in this 
technological era. Organisations that do not recognise social media and its attributes as an advertising space will be 
pushed out of the market (Pick, 2020). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conceptual framework displays how influencer marketing is used by retailers in employing the services of 
celebrities as influential consumers with access to the internet, specifically in the social media space. The influencer 
endorses the brands for followers to purchase the brands. The influencer becomes a means of brand communication 
by acting as the brand’s spokesperson through spreading their personality, popularity and status in promoting the 
brand (Ndlela and Chuchu, 2016). Communication through access to the Internet is shown on the diagram as a 
one-way direction from the influencer or celebrity to consumers. These celebrity endorsements have the potential to 
create a social media frenzy, also referred to as eWOM. The social media spiraling on either side appeals to various 
consumers and markets, motivating them to purchase the advertised brand or follow the brand by interacting with the 
celebrity on either single or multiple message platforms. Accessibility on the social media platform via the internet 
is aimed at targeting many followers by creating viral messages via hashtags. Stemming from the Kano model, the 
new framework as shown in Figure 2 displays access to data, or the internet and social media, as being critical 
features of the market space. This is also congruent with the views held by Geppert (2020) and Jarrar, Awobamise 
and Aderibigbe (2020) that the spread of the internet and the rise of social media has made influencer marketing 
the logical step to digital marketing. The consumer behaviour operating within this enclosed internet access space is 
indicated by a flow from top to bottom and a spiral on either side via access to the internet. In developing economies 
like Uganda, Nigeria, Kenya and South Africa, access to the internet is defined in terms of cost, not in terms of signal 
connectivity (Jarrar, Awobamise and Aderibigbe, 2020). South Africa ranked the highest in mobility and broadband 
Internet affordability out of 18 African countries. However, it ranked 91% out of 110 countries with its number of 
Internet users (Monzon, 2022). The spiralling consumption demonstrates how social media consumer behaviour 
revolves around this market, vying for the attention of millennials or Generation Z. Keeping the brand relevant and in 
demand promotes brand loyalty and lets today’s consumer know that their organisation is still alive. Marketers are not 
to undermine the use of influencer marketing when thinking of increasing market dominance and product presence 
(Jarrar, Awobamise and Aderibigbe, 2020). The internet and social media have proven to be influential, accessible, 
cost-effective and critical in this technological era (Watling, McCabe and Seedat, 2019). Organisations that do not 
recognise social media and its attributes as an advertising space will be pushed out of the market (Pick, 2020). 
Partnering with the SMIs has the potential of allowing retailers as well as DMOs to expand their reach and improve 
the effectiveness of their campaigns. Once the audience feels closer to the SMI, they embrace the influencer who is 
promoting the brand and are persuaded to purchase according to the recommendations of the SMI. Thus, SMIs play a 
significant role in the consumer buying process as well as the product life-cycle. This new dynamic needs to be taken 
into consideration by marketers (1) who spend a lot of money ensuring that their websites have content to cater for 
customers in the “search for information” stage in the customer buying process and (2) who traditionally spend more 
money during the introduction and growth stages of the PLC to stimulate purchasing. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


It is vital to understand that social networking sites should promote the sensible use of social media platforms such 
as Instagram, with a focus on becoming aware of threats and hacks that may occur on these social media platforms. 
In addition, users should be aware of addiction and negative outcomes such as “instastress” (stress resulting from 
social media fatigue). This concurs with the views of Sanz-Blas, Buzova and Miquel-Romero (2019) who state that the 
social media can become addictive and that over-use can have negative consequences. Mechanisms should be put 
in place so that the social media account can time out after a specified period in order to prevent over-use. Alternately, 
a sign-in and out mechanism needs to be included after short periods. 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 


Business models are changing so rapidly that international legal experts are struggling to peg these online platforms 
with rigid legal criteria. This is also compromised by rigid criteria and broad general clauses (Broadbent, 2020). Good 
Samaritan liability protection is no longer effective as the third parties used by these social media platforms are often 
non-compliant. These platforms are international and need standardised protection. Moreover, transparency and due 
diligence is required. Avatars and fake influencers should not be allowed or used on social media platforms. Online 
platforms, for example Amazon and Takealot, are now part of a regulatory chain and will need to verify and classify 
any third parties used on their sites. Reputation systems and systems for credible reviews also need to be included 
to prevent the abuse of vulnerable consumers. 


COMPULSORY LEARNING TO CONTINUE ENJOYING FREE ACCESS 


LinkedIn Learning stimulates and encourages learning on its platform. A variety of valuable courses can be worked 
through at a comfortable pace. Other social media sites should encourage an hour or two of valuable compulsory 
learning to ensure that users are also engaging with credible academics and industry experts. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RETAILERS 


In the new competitive retailing environment, retailers need to take cognisance of evolving consumer preferences 
and the way consumers currently search for information, evaluate alternatives and make purchasing decisions, 
essentially to survive and stay relevant. It is imperative for retailers to understand the consumer buying process 
so that they can respond to consumers’ needs accordingly (Erasmus, Donoghue and Dobbelstein, 2022). Retailers 
should focus on the shared content when searching for a SMI they want to contract, rather than starting from the 
number of the influencer’s followers, as popularity does not necessarily affect the impact on the followers and their 
behaviour. This is congruent with the views of Masuda, Han and Lee (2022) and Hughes et al. (2019). Retailers 
should also consider using artificial intelligence (Al) and Al influencers that can potentially enable an infinite number 
of micro-targets, or even entirely personalise influencers to be rapidly created by a brand. All consumers could be 
targeted with their own personalised influencer bots. These personalised Al influencers have the ability to learn 
about current trends, consumer desires and customise offers, and also show-casing consumers own aspirational 
versions of themselves. Sands, Campbell, Plangger and Ferraro (2022) concur with this view. Retailers need to take 
cognisance of the various stages of the PLC and ensure that they employ suitable SMIs with larger followings for the 
introduction and growth stages to ensure steady customer engagement. 
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Convenience is a crucial factor for e-commerce websites and is closely linked to our emotions as the evaluation 
of the comfort and ease of shopping. However, the emotional component is insufficiently explored in studies. 
This study aims to extend existing knowledge about the relationship between search convenience, as the main 
component of online shopping convenience, and emotions in addition to predictors of search convenience in a 
specific purchase situation: using online pharmacies. Participants’ emotion elicitation in terms of emotion valence 
(positive-negative) and emotion intensity in terms of convenience is theoretically determined using the appraisal 
theory of emotions and methodologically by automated facial expression analysis (FaceReader). In a combination 
of observational and self-report data, the relationships between predictors and emotions on search convenience 
are calculated using partial least squares structural equation modeling. 


The results show that a comprehensible product arrangement positively influences search convenience, and 
familiar navigation structures from online stores increase search convenience, whereas knowledge from brick- 
and-mortar pharmacies does not. As search convenience increased, the intensity of positive emotions decreased, 
consistent with the theoretical emotional perception of convenience. From these findings for search convenience 
in the use of online pharmacies, the theoretical and methodical implications are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As consumers are now more concerned over time management than ever, they particularly appreciate the benefits 
of online shopping. These benefits include the availability of service at all times, a wide range of products, high 
discounts, and far greater convenience than in offline retail (Beauchamp and Ponder 2010; Jiang et al. 2013; Kaura 
et al. 2015; Kumar et al. 2020). Today, customers expect the benefits of e-commerce to be available in the healthcare 
sector (Tang et al. 2019), and pharmacies are one of the most important healthcare providers for the public in this 
sector. In Addition to customers’ expectations, the decreasing number of brick-and-mortar pharmacies (BMPs) (Hatemi 
and Zorn 08.03.2020) and the COVID-19 pandemic pushed people towards online shopping (Carolyn Wickware April 
2021; Bhatti et al. 2020). Moreover, the increasing proportion of the elderly in the population, and the growth of chronic 
diseases, have also led to the growth of the online pharmacy (OP) market (ABDA — Bundesvereinigung Deutscher 
Apothekerverbande e. V. 2021; Bhatti et al. 2020; Fortune Business Insights 2019). In general, online pharmacies 
have been permitted in Germany since 2004, and the market is quite young but thriving, especially in the field of OTC 
medications (Albrecht et al. 2020). Globally, sales in this area have been increasing in double digits in recent years 
and sales are predicted to rise (Statista 2022). Additionally, the rate of switching from prescription medication to OTC 
drugs increased (Wieringa et al. 2015; Research and Markets 2021). The main shopping drivers of online pharmacies 
are service quality, anonymity, promotions, and most importantly convenience (Pramuk 2020). 


Convenience aims to reduce time and effort (Reith 2007; Khalifa and Limayem 2003) and increase comfort 
(Spake et al. 2011). It is well-established that purchase decisions, customer satisfaction, and repurchase intention 
are influenced by convenience (e.g., Lloyd et al. 2014; Aghili and Dehdashti Shahrokh 2015; Djan and Rubbiah 
Adawiyyah 2020; Pham et al. 2018). In addition to the general convenience in online shopping of being able to reach 
different retailers at one click and have the purchase delivered to your home, providing search convenience through 
navigation structures is an important factor for the success of online retail businesses (Jiang et al. 2013). Several 
studies underlined that website navigation contributes to satisfaction, trust, and loyalty (e.g., Cyr 2008; Duarte et 
al. 2018; Palacios and Jun 2020), depends on familiar structures (Jayawardhena et al. 2007), and influences the 
behavioral intention to use the website (e.g., Hausman and Siekpe 2009; Nurdianasari and Indriani 2021). For the 
specific case of OPs, where the importance of finding the right product is particularly high because these are products 
that have the goal of curing or preventing a disease, it is not yet known which structures contribute to the search 
convenience of OPs. Search convenience can be partly determined by persistent structures of the environment, such 
as navigational structures, which can be cognitively evaluated, but convenience also implies a feeling of comfort 
(Broeder and Gkogka 2020; Usman and Prihastomo 2020; Tuch et al. 2009; Esch and Thelen 1997). Thus, the 
concept is intertwined with emotions represented by comfort as a feeling. Therefore, convenience as an essential 
success factor of online stores cannot be holistically evaluated without considering its emotional component. 


In consumer studies, emotions are considered a crucial factor in explaining behavioral outcomes in several 
aspects, including purchase intention, approach behavior, and satisfaction (e.g., Sherman et al. 1997; Machleit and 
Eroglu 2000; Williams 2014). In relation to online shopping and human-computer interaction, emotions have been the 
main focus to investigate concepts such as attitude towards the website, ease of use, usability, and design aspects 
(e.g., Deng and Poole 2010; Hassenzahl et al. 2010; Porat and Tractinsky 2012; Coursaris and van Osch 2016), 
convenience has been scarcely investigated especially with its emotional component. 


In the context of online customer behavior, it is acknowledged that nonverbal communication is an important channel 
for understanding (e.g., Jokinen 2015; Liliana and Basaruddin 2018; Hernandez-Fernandez et al. 2019). In nonverbal 
communication, facial expression analysis is one of the most productive means of capturing customer emotions 
(Ekman 1993; Reisenzein et al. 2014; Hwang and Matsumoto 2016). However, research on facial expressions as 
manifestations of emotions when using e-commerce websites has rarely gone beyond their design and usability 
(e.g., Staiano et al. 2012; Yu and Ko 2017) and has paid little attention to real-life phenomena that do not elicit 
strong emotional responses, as is the case with online shopping for medications. The few studies on convenience 
that have examined emotions have reported that positive emotions are associated with convenience (Bagdare 2014; 
Hidayat and Satria 2020), among them, only one study is found that used facial expression analysis (Goldberg 2012). 
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These studies primarily analyzed valence (positive or negative) but not the intensity of emotion, although this is one 
of the main dimensions of emotion that is reflected in the face that can provide important insights into a customer’s 
unconscious approach or avoidance decisions when shopping (Anderson and Sobel 2003; Hamann 2003). 


This study aims to extend the knowledge gathered so far in consumer research on the concept of convenience 
in online environments by analyzing customers’ immediate emotions reflected on their faces while searching for 
non-prescription medications in the four selected OPs. The goal is to determine whether and how the emotions 
evoked by the convenience experienced while purchasing medications are reflected in the face, and furthermore, to 
identify navigational and classification structures that influence search convenience in OPs. To achieve the above 
goal, customers’ faces were recorded during the use of the OPs and the emotions that appeared on the faces 
were analyzed using automated facial expression analysis (AFEA). Participant self-reports were used to measure 
search convenience and determine its predictors. Appraisal theories of emotion have been empleyed to explain how 
emotions may arise from medication seeking. Partial least square structural equation modeling (PLS-SEM) was used 
to assess how emotion and cognition influence each other. 


The remainder of this study is organized as follows. Section 2 sheds light on shopping for hance the qua;medication, 
emotions, and the concept of convenience. Section 3 explains the theoretical background of the study, which is the 
appraisal theory of emotion, and describes the hypotheses. Section 4 explains the methods used in the study, and 
Section 5 presents the results. Lastly, we discuss the findings in Section 6 and present the conclusion in Section 7. 


1. BACKGROUND 


1.1 SHOPPING EXPERIENCE, EMOTIONS, AND CONVENIENCE 


The shopping experience is created through the environment, the product, and their interaction with the customer. 
Additionally, consumers’ response to the situation is derived from subjective preferences, beliefs, and feelings, which 
form their judgments and interact with the stimuli. Experience, even when externally stimulated, is a result of individual 
production depending on those involved (Addis and Holbrook 2001; Cart and Cova 2003). Customers’ cognitive and 
emotional states can be stimulated through product display or sensory stimuli, which refers to the amount of detail 
or intricacy in visual stimuli, as visual complexity (Jang et al. 2018). It is empirically shown that visual complexity 
affects the attention, information processing rate, and affective status of the consumers (Deng and Poole 2010; Tuch 
et al. 2009). Customers’ need for activation by stimuli and their response to the visual complexity depends on their 
shopping goals (Deng and Poole 2010). For example, in fashion stores, customers can tend to browse around and 
spend time shopping without a specific goal. In this case, shopping can have a hedonic character, and it is observed 
that customers welcome the visual complexity (Jang et al. 2018). 


In contrast, in health-related shopping, it may be assumed that since the customers wish to regain health 
without delay, they wish to buy the products quickly and effortlessly. The customers are goal-oriented and display 
shopping of a utilitarian character (Babin et al. 1994). In such cases, utilitarian shopping appeals to the rationality of 
customers and induces their intellectual buy-in of the shopping experience (Liu et al. 2020). The task of purchasing 
medication can be described as goal-oriented, serious-minded, and future-oriented (Apter 2001), in these cases, 
store environments that are less arousing and less complex are preferred (Kaltcheva and Weitz 2006; Deng and 
Poole 2010). A study on goal-oriented online shopping revealed that approach intention increases with increasing 
webpage orders, leading to higher pleasure (positive affect) (Deng and Poole 2010). The webpage order refers to 
clear, logical, and coherent content presentation on web pages to reduce the cognitive load during the shopping 
process. The cognitive load influences the emotional response (Deng and Poole 2010; Handa and Gupta 2014). 
Therefore, the ease in the shopping process is related to the ease of information finding, processing, and the time- 
saving properties of the process. Most importantly, when purchasing health-related and even vital goods, customers 
may require information about the product, the application area, the effect, and usage. In BMPs, information is usually 
tailored to the consumers’ needs through the pharmacist’s advice. OPs lack pharmaceutical staff, and information 
about medication, some of which is of vital importance, must be obtained in other ways. This calls for an extra effort to 
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obtain the information, which adds to the effort invested in shopping and causes the customer to cancel the process 
(Beauchamp and Ponder 2010). That’s why OPs need to create structures with their website design that makes it 
quick and easy to find the products desired. This links us to the concept of convenience. 


1.2 CONVENIENCE IN ONLINE SHOPPING 


Customers’ use of resources of time and effort are described as non-monetary costs that influence shopping 
behavior (Berry et al. 2002). While shopping, customers spend time on various tasks, such as selecting a retailer, 
searching for product information, locating the desired product, comparing products, and, finally, checking out 
(Beauchamp and Ponder 2010). In online shopping, time and effort are spent mainly selecting a web shop, navigating 
the website, finding and comparing the product, retrieving information, and finally waiting for the products to be 
delivered (Jiang et al. 2013). 


These purchase processes give rise to the multidimensional concept of convenience, of which two main components 
are emphasized in shopping: Saving time and money (Yale and Venkatesh 1986; Berry et al. 2002; Wolfinbarger 
and Gilly 2003; Seiders et al. 2007). In online shopping, there are several dimensions of convenience found, such 
as access, search, evaluation, transaction, and post-purchase convenience (Jiang et al. 2013). These dimensions 
cover the whole purchasing process and follow a chronological order. Among them, search convenience (SC), which 
includes the ease of navigating a website, the speed of getting to the desired products, and the comprehensible 
product classification, has been found to be the critical component of convenience in online shopping (Jiang et al. 
2013). 


In particular, non-monetary costs determine convenience in online shopping. Following this line of reasoning, Reith 
(2007) considers emotional and cognitive costs when considering convenience. Experiential elements of convenience 
are customers’ feelings or psychological comfort in interacting with the environment while shopping (Reith 2007; 
Dalmoro et al. 2019). Convenience as an emotional response is expressed in terms of “comfort,” “relaxed,” and “feel 
good” (Russell 1980; Vink and Hallbeck 2012; Dalmoro et al. 2019). Here, comfort can be defined as “a pleasant state 
or relaxed feeling of a person in response to his or her environment” (Vink and Hallbeck 2012, p. 271). 


The importance of the non-monetary costs of online shopping underlines the importance of SC, especially for the 
purchase of medications, which follow a utilitarian motive and emphasize finding the appropriate product due to its 
importance for a person’s well-being and health. We define SC as the quick and easy identification and selection of 
desired products. 


To explain the interplay between emotion and cognition, we will explain how SC ratings can evoke emotions in the 
next chapter. 


2. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES DEVELOPMENT 


Emotions are ubiquitous - as Picard (2003: 56) points out, “it is common to hear somebody say, “Sorry, | wasn’t 
thinking”, but not “Sorry, | wasn’t feeling”. Nevertheless, it is difficult for both experts and laypeople to describe what 
is meant by the word “emotion”. 


Naturally, in daily lives, people constantly observe and interpret the behavior of others as mental and emotional 
states (Reisenzein et al. 2014). In social interactions, we are confronted with expressions of emotions through intricate 
combinations of verbal and nonverbal information (James 1884; Ekman and Friesen 1976; Darwin and Prodger 
1998). Expressing emotion through postures, gestures, movements, vocal displays, and/or facial displays is a part of 
human nature and served a surviving function in the evolution of humanity. This explains why humans have emotions, 
and addresses, among other things, their beneficial consequences of them (Darwin and Prodger 1998). 


Function-related consequences are described to be patterns that evolved via evolutionary processes, socialization, 
and cultural values (Keltner and Gross 1999). As a result, emotions seem to be related to physiological responses 
in the human body and further serve a function in terms of adapting one’s behavior to the given by the environment 
(James 1884) with its social and physical cues and can therefore be based upon specific causes and consequences 
(LeDoux 2012). 
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Criticism on this approach has been frequently raised for ignoring the mental or cognitive element that elicits the 
physiological responses (Wundt 1891; Cannon 1927). In early conceptualizations, emotion was viewed as separate 
and even antithetical to cognition (Izard 1993). Contemporary research has largely dismantled the separation between 
cognition and emotion (Clore and Huntsinger 2007). It has been established through experiments that the inability 
to use emotional information caused by brain damage resulted in profoundly negative consequences for judgment 
and decision-making faculties (Damasio 1994). Therefore, it is acknowledged across disciplines that cognition and 
emotion complement rather than contradict each other (Clore and Palmer 2009; de Sousa Pernes 2015). 


Having explained why emotions came to exist in the first place, the question arises: what makes an emotion an 
emotion? 


Basically, emotions have to be distinguished from mood, which is longer-lasting and a more comprehensive 
emotional state, and from affect, an umbrella term for emotion and mood (Eder and Brosch 2017). Thereby emotions 
are described to arise quickly, having a short duration, being more focused and intense, and having the power to 
disrupt an activity (Lazarus 1991). Emotions are tightly linked to behaviors and decision-making (Damasio 1994). 
Nevertheless, what are emotions? 


There are numerous definitions of emotion (Plutchik 1991; Izard 2010). Kleinginna and Kleinginna (1981: 385) 
defined emotion as: 


‘[...] a complex set of interactions among subjective and objective factors, mediated by neural/hormonal systems, 
which can (a) give rise to affective experiences, such as feelings of arousal, pleasure/displeasure; (b) generate 
cognitive processes, such as emotionally relevant perceptual effects, appraisals, labeling processes; (c) activate 
widespread physiological adjustments to the arousing conditions; and (d) lead to behavior that is often, but not 
always, expressive, goal-directed, and adaptive.” 


Combining the characteristics and functions of emotion, we draw on the notion that emotional processes are 
elicited and dynamically patterned as the individual, continuous appraisals of objects, situations, behaviors, and 
events. 


Appraisal theories explain that the emergence of emotions is triggered by stimuli and reflected by the different 
systems mentioned in the definition (Moors et al. 2013). These theories have been successfully applied in several 
studies to obtain richer insights into user experience (e.g., Saariluomaand and Jokinen 2014; Jokinen 2015). 


2.1 APPRAISAL THEORY OF EMOTION APPLIED TO SHOPPING IN ONLINE PHARMACIES 


Appraisals are viewed as cognitive mechanisms that cause subjective judgments, which in turn cause or constitute 
emotions (Moors et al. 2013; Moors et al. 2021). For emotions to emerge, multiple components interact in disorganized, 
continuous, recursive, and reciprocal ways (Moors et al. 2013). The appraisal process begins when a situation or 
stimulus is recognized as significant to the person (Frijda 1986). 


The main component of the emotion elicitation process is the appraisal component. It addresses environmental 
interactions by appraising the interaction between the environment and the person-environment. Other components 
include a motivational component representing the tendency or willingness to act, a somatic component with 
peripheral physiological responses, a feeling component expressing subjective experience, and a motor component 
corresponding to instrumental and expressive behavior (Frijda 1986; Scherer 2005; Moors et al. 2013). 


The appraisals that take place are based on a set of variables. Scholars largely agree that goal relevance, goal 
congruence, certainty, coping potential/control, and agency/cause are the core variables of the appraisal process 
(Moors et al. 2021). A special role is attributed to one’s own well-being in the appraisal process. Well-being includes 
one’s own needs, values, attachments, goals, and beliefs (Frijda 1986; Lazarus 1991; Scherer 2005). 


Reaching back to purchasing medication online, a person uses an OP to find and buy certain medications to 
achieve their goals (goal-relevance): Medication is to be purchased as a cure for illness or to maintain health, which 
highlights the significance of the OP and the medication for one’s own well-being. The fulfillment of personal needs 
and current goals is addressed, and appraisals begin to work. Searching for products and evaluating the website 
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tackles the dimensions of certainty (Will the medication help?), congruence (Do | identify/find the desired/precise 
medication in the OP?), and coping potential/control (Will it be delivered in time?). Finding the medication depends 
on the products’ presentation, such as through classification, and the OP’s navigation and search functions. Thus, the 
dimensions of SC are addressed during the purchase. 


In addition to the above-mentioned factors, identifying the appropriate medication depends also on the implications 
of being sure about the medication’s application or process of use and effects. Finally, the coping potential and control 
are tested when irritations occur due to the website’s functioning or presentation of the medication, which also heavily 
depends on (in)convenience. All variables combine to produce emotions that can be manifested by the somatic 
component, such as fluctuations in the heart rate. The feeling component can be reported verbally, such as the feeling 
of convenience, and the motor component, which comprises facial expressions. 


Having clarified how emotions can emerge when convenience is appraised during the search for the medication in 
an OP, the next question arises: How can emotions be measured as a motor component of appraisal theory? 


2.2 FACIAL EXPRESSIONS AS COMPONENT OF EMOTIONS 


Facial expression is one of the most powerful, natural, and universal signals that human beings, irrespective of 
their nationality, race, or gender, use to communicate their emotional states and intentions (Darwin and Prodger 
1998). Of the total emotional feedback, 55% is visible on the face (Ekman 1999; Reisenzein et al. 2014) and is difficult 
to suppress or blur to meet social expectations because facial expressions manifest unconsciously (Winkielman 
and Berridge 2004; Winkielman et al. 2005). Facial expressions are the best-discriminating non-verbal channel 
of emotions (Reisenzein et al. 2014). For determining facial expressions, Ekman and Friesen proposed a Facial 
Action Coding System based on the fact that facial expressions result from natural and transient changes in facial 
features (Ekman et al. 2002). During the last decades, computer-assisted and more advanced methods have been 
developed for automatic emotion recognition (Bayrakdar et al. 2016). Although the potential area for the application 
of these methods is wide, their application is still scarce. In some studies, computer-assisted methods have been 
used to investigate product categories, such as film clips and food, that evoke, known emotional responses. However, 
only a few have used the methods to study products with unknown emotional effects and, therefore, evocative of 
unexpected facial expressions. So far, few studies are available on facial expressions as situational emotions to 
understand and predict consumer behavior (Clark 2020; Danner and Duerrschmid 2018). For example, Balzarotti 
et al. (2014) examined facial expression changes in Avatar-Human interactions during computer use. The results 
revealed that, for internet exploration where the interaction level was low, emotions were scarcely reflected in the 
face (Balzarotti et al. 2014). In summary, the existing AFEA studies have measured the number of discrete emotions 
or the change in emotional valence (Ahn et al. 2008; Balzarotti et al. 2014; Hernandez-Fernandez et al. 2019), 
but have ignored another dimension of emotions that can significantly be impacted by perceptions of convenience: 
the intensities of emotions. The findings in the field of neuroscience show that emotional response and stimulus 
evaluation may primarily be characterized by two dimensions: valence and intensity (Anderson and Sobel 2003; 
Hamann 2003), which might have the highest relevance for facial expressions of emotion produced by the anterior 
neural processes (Sander et al. 2005; Sander et al. 2018; Scherer 2005). Based on current research, we can state 
that shopping environments can condition emotional arousal (Deng and Poole 2010; Kaltcheva and Weitz 2006; 
Usman and Prihastomo 2020) and that, consequently, interpreting the intensity of facial expressions depending on 
convenience perceptions is reasonable. 


2.3 HYPOTHESES 


As mentioned earlier, usability depends on the ease of navigating the website, which can be influenced by existing 
knowledge from previous experiences. Studies have shown that new information is compared to existing knowledge 
when completing tasks. In their study, Jayawardhena et al. (2007) showed that navigating in-store and online is 
very similar. In addition, eye-tracking studies demonstrate that people expect objects to be in a specific location on 
different types of websites (online stores, online newspapers, and corporate websites) and find these objects more 
easily in the expected locations. Compared to unfamiliar or unexpected placements, few eye fixations were required 
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when the object was found in the expected location, suggesting ease of search (Roth et al. 2013). Sensitivity to site 
typicality varied by object type and site (Papachristos and Avouris 2013). In general, knowledge and familiarity with 
purchasing medications can be acquired through experience with BMPs or OPs in Germany. For the specific case 
of OPs, with OTC medications as products sold exclusively in pharmacies in Germany (due to German law §17 
ApoBetrO), navigational behavior in BMPs (navigation in BMP) and OPs (navigation in OP) can potentially contribute 
to the ease and comfort of finding desired products and thus SC. 


In addition, the conditions for fast and effortless navigation must be met. For this, the layout of the website, visual 
complexity, and the arrangement of the products play a decisive role in quickly finding the desired products (Deng 
and Poole 2010; Broeder and Gkogka 2020). Product classification refers to the possibilities of arranging products 
according to product and category characteristics. Basically, product classification creates the clarity and logic for 
orientation and navigation in the OP. Therefore, we assume that product classification is an additional predictor for 
SC. 


Furthermore, considering the main convenience components, including the time-saving component, the search 
length in the shopping process was estimated as an objective variable by observation. Although this variable does not 
represent time savings, since time spent is measured, plausible considerations suggest that there is a relationship 
between search length and SC. 


In the given shopping situation, it can be claimed that internal evaluations of convenience occurring without 
intent are reflected in facial expressions immediately and cannot be easily suppressed (Ekman et al. 1991). Very 
few studies that used facial expressions as a motor component of convenience appraisals were found. Goldberg 
(2012), examined the connection between the perceived web page complexity and emotional valence using AFEA 
(FaceReader 3.0). Results revealed that with decreasing web page complexity, positive emotional valence increased 
(Goldberg 2012). With web page complexity, the author also addressed the amount of content and service options 
available on a website. In this study, the products’ classification indicates webpage complexity and the alternatives for 
navigating through the store (e.g., search bar and product proposals) to the desired product as the service offered by 
the site. Since these are descriptors of SC, Goldberg’s findings have been considered in this study. 


Furthermore, few investigations have measured convenience emotions via self-reports. Hidayat and Satria (2020) 
studied the effect of convenience on emotional valence in a mobile commerce environment to test similar hypotheses. 
Their findings show a positive relationship between convenience and positive emotions (Hidayat and Satria 2020). 
Additionally, a study on task performance and the user’s emotional experience while using office applications including 
internet browsers showed that successful coping, which is indicative of an appraisal variable of emotion theory, is 
reflected in positive feelings (Jokinen 2015). 


Overall, these investigations report that convenience or related constructs affect positive emotions while their 
support for other dimensions of emotion is not reported. This might be attributable to the problem in solely measuring 
emotions via self-reports. Since effortless and fast shopping by definition indicates low interaction with the website, 
we did not use the frequency of emotions because the study by Balzarotti et al. (2014) showed that the frequency of 
emotions in such tasks is very low. 


Figure 1 below presents a two-dimensional view of emotions. The valence of emotions decided according to 
AFEA's distinction between positive and negative emotions is plotted along the X axis. The high or low levels of 
activation (intensity) are plotted along the Y axis. At the fixed positive valence for convenience-related emotions, and 
changeable activation levels, we choose the emotion words of convenience to be “comfortable”, “relaxed”, and “at 
ease”, all of which are examples of a low level of intensity according to well-known dimensional theories of emotion 
(e.g., Mehrabian and Russell 1974; Russell 1980; Watson and Tellegen 1985; Plutchik 1991). Since the purchase 
of medication is of utilitarian character, it is presumed that consumers prefer less arousing shopping environments. 
Therefore, the level of emotional activation is low, and, so are the intensities of emotions that are reflected in the 


consumers’ faces. 


We assumed that a high SC relies on a comfortable, relaxed, or at ease, and less exciting, arousing, or emotionally 
activating shopping experience, which is reflected in the face subsequently as a positive emotion of low intensity. 
Therefore, we posit the following hypothesis: 
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H,: High perceived search convenience will be reflected in the low intensity of positive emotion on the 
user’s face. 


FIGURE 1: 
TWO-DIMENSIONAL MODEL OF EMOTIONS 
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(Note: Red circled field highlights convenience emotions. This model is derived from the models of Watson and Tellegen (1985), 
Mehrabian and Russel (1974) and Russel (1980)) 


Another study of relevance was performed by Gast 2018), who explored how irritations during the purchase of 
wine in an online store influence customers’ facial expressions. The irritations were due to, among other causes, 
popups, non-functioning voucher codes, and unclear product classifications. Gast (2018) analyzed facial expressions 
by manual coding (EmFACS). The results revealed that irritations caused the unintentional lengthening of the ordering 
process which increased negative emotions (Gast 2018). Irritations in the ordering process are particularly relevant 
during the navigation on the website because pauses can occur when one is finding one’s way to the product. Thus, 
interruptions can lead to inconvenience during the search and cause irritations in the search pattern. Similarly, caused 
delays in process of buying medications are interruptions in the search pattern and thus an inconvenience. From a 
theoretical perspective, time-saving is an incremental component of convenience. Therefore, we hypothesize that as 
perceived SC decreases time spent in the OP increases. 


H,: Low perceived search convenience will be reflected in high search length. 


When customers experience interruptions in their search, they feel irritation, which compels them to take unplanned 
actions to overcome the interruptions and soothe the irritation (Gast 2018). These actions can be cognitive, behavioral, 
and emotional. Consequentially, actions to overcome interruptions, soothe irritations, and achieve the shopping goals 
can heighten the activation, excitement, arousal of emotions. Irritations are negative emotions and rise in intensity 
as the time spent on the website increases (Jokinen 2015; Gast 2018). We assume that the levels of intensity of 
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negative emotion are reflected in in the subject’s face. This is emphasized by the two-dimensional view of emotions 
presented in Figure 1. Therefore, we hypothesize that with increasing search length the intensity of negative emotion 
will increase. Accordingly, we hypothesize the following: 


H,: High search length will be reflected in the high intensity of negative emotion on the user’s face. 


Based on these considerations and hypotheses, we build the research model (Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2: 
RESEARCH MODEL ON EMOTIONS AND CONVENIENCE. 
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(Note: Survey data are indicated as rectangles, observational data as ellipses) 


3. METHOD 


3.1 STIMULI 


Four online operating pharmacies were selected for the study. These were, Docmorris, Sanicare, Medikamente 
per Klick, and Shop Apotheke (Figure 3). In 2015, these pharmacies had reported the highest sales in Germany’s 
medicines and healthcare products segment (EHI Retail Institute 2016). The study was conducted in May and June 
2017. Participants were asked to search for two OTC medications in one of the four pharmacies—first, a specific 
product (either WALA Euphrasia Eye Drops 30 x 0,5 ml, Lioran 30 St. Hard capsules, or Fenihydrocort 0.25% Cream 
20 g), and second, any OTC medication that they were familiar with for treating the common cold. The pharmacies 
being tested were randomized. By specifying the product and letting the subjects look for one product of their own 
choice, we aimed to ensure that as diverse search paths as possible could be used in the OPs. 
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FIGURE 3: 
TESTED ONLINE PHARMACIES 


3.2 STUDY DESIGN 


The study was carried out at the participants’ homes, offices, or other quiet places. The prime criterion was that 
the participant must be alone while performing the search. First, the participants were introduced to the study, and the 
instructions and their written consent to participate were obtained before the study procedure was begun. 


Preparations. The web browser (Firefox) was prepared for every participant on the researcher’s laptop after 
deleting all bookmarks and emptying cache files. Then, a hotkey for the screen recorder was set to start and end the 
recording. The software was configured to record the participant’s face and the screen and assemble both videos into 
one, with the webcam recording at the bottom right inserted into the video, and the screen recording at 80 percent 
opacity. 


A between-subject design was selected for the study and consisted of three tasks. 


First Task: Participants were handed the first questionnaire with the mood survey, a free-response field for the 
second known OTC product against cold, and the names of the three OTC products. After answering the mood survey 
and choosing the products, the participants were seated in front of the laptops and the web browser was opened with 
the randomly chosen OP. Finally, before being left alone in the room by the author, the participants were instructed 
how to start and stop recording. 


Second Task: The participant started the recording with the start of the search. The search task was completed 
when both products were added to the shopping cart and then the recording stopped. 


Third Task: After they finished their search task, the participants were handed a questionnaire. At first, again their 
mood was queried, followed by their familiarity and shopping frequency for BMPs, online shopping (OS), OPs in 
general, and the tested OP. The second navigation in BMP and OP, followed by product classification, and SC were 
surveyed on a 7-point Likert scale with the anchor points “strongly agree = 7” and “strongly disagree = 1”, and “O = 
don’t know” as an escape option. Finally, demographic details were asked. The scales for navigation in BMP and OP 
contained 7 items and were formed from actual orientation points of BMPs and of Ops and the product classification 
scale, which was derived from 5 items according to actual classification options of the OPs. The SC scale contained 
6 items and was developed following Jiang et al.’s (2013) and Beauchamp and Ponder’s (2010) scale. 
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3.3 SAMPLE 


The study took place in Germany. The participants in the study were students and volunteers recruited by students 
from the local university of the authors in exchange for credit points. Exclusion criteria were medical or pharmaceutical 
education and age under 18 years. Convenience sampling was used to select the participants, which is an efficient 
and acceptable sampling method to adopt for online shopping, as demonstrated in previous studies (Park and Kim 
2003; Carlson and O’Cass 2010; Kumar et al. 2020). 


Usable videos and questionnaires were obtained from 155 participants. The gender distribution was almost 
balanced, with 46.5% male and 53.5% female subjects. The respondents were mostly young, 63.2% of participants 
were younger than 26 years; (mean age = 29.6 years; minimum = 18, maximum = 67). The largest percentage of 
participants tested the Docmorris (32.9%) website, followed by the websites of Medikamente per Klick (27.7%), 
Shop Apotheke (21.9%), and Sanicare (17.4%), see Table 1). Most of the participants (74.2%) had never visited the 
tested OPs and were unfamiliar with them, while 82.6% had not shopped on the websites before. Most participants 
regularly purchased other products online (95.5%) and visited online websites at least 1-3 times per year (97.4%). 
However, only 21.9% of the participants purchased OTC medicines from OPs, and 60% had not visited OP websites. 
Most of the participants purchased OTC medications in BMPs regularly and at least 1-3 times a year (96.8%). For an 
overview of this data, see Annex 1. 


It is not claimed that the sample is representative. However, the surveyed sample included those who used online 
shopping and, therefore, were familiar with the use of shopping websites, product search, and the convenience of 
online shopping. 


TABLE 1: 
DEMOGRAPHICS 


n % 
Gender 
Male 72 46.5 
Female 83 53.5 
Age 
18-20 28 18.1 
21-25 70 45.2 
26-40 22 14.2 
41-60 32 20.6 
61-67 3 19 
Participants per OP 
Docmorris 51 32.9 
Sanicare 27 17.4 
Shop-Apotheke 34 21.9 
Medikamente-per-Klick 43 27.7 
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3.4 AUTOMATED FACIAL EXPRESSION ANALYSIS 


FaceReader Version 8.0 was used to conduct the analyses. The approach was based on the understanding of facial 
anatomy. FaceReader was developed based on FACS (Ekman et al. 2002). The observable facial muscle movements 
were thereby classified according to a dictionary/taxonomy, and the collective recognition of the movements was used 
for interpreting facial gestures as emotions (Ekman and Friesen 1978; Reisenzein et al. 2014; Hwang and Matsumoto 
2016). FaceReader can detect seven emotional states: happy, neutral, sad, angry, disgust, surprise, and contempt. 
Additionally, the dimensional categorization of emotions was provided according to the circumplex model of affect 
created by Russell (1980). The analysis followed four steps: 


1. Face Finding. The face was detected using the Viola-Jones algorithm. 


2. Modeling. By applying the Active Appearance Method (AAM), over 500 key points of each face were used to 
model a 3D mask of each face. 


3. Classification. Using a trained artificial neural network, the expression is aligned and classified. 


4. Deep Face Classification. A direct classification of the image pixels was conducted to enhance the accuracy of 
the analysis. Even when AAM works insufficiently, such as in the cases where parts of the face are hidden, an 
analysis is carried out. Another advantage of AAM does not need to be calibrated to start the analysis (Loijens 
et al. 2018; Loijens and Krips 2019). 


The video recordings of the participants were analyzed with the face model “general,” which fits most people 
(Loijens et al. 2018). The analyses were run frame-by-frame and in the maximum accuracy mode (slow) to estimate 
the best model fit. Besides the frequency of the facial expressions, the maximum intensities for the seven types of 
facial expressions were scored over time. The range of intensity was set between 0 and 1. Due to the quick onset and 
brief duration of emotions in milliseconds, using average intensities is not reasonable, therefore, maximum intensity 
values are used (Danner and Duerrschmid 2018). The states angry, sad, scared, and disgusted were used to form 
the composite construct of negative emotions and happiness for positive emotions. Since surprise can be positive or 
negative in valence and contempt is a computed combination of anger and disgust (Loijens and Krips 2019), it had 
already been considered in the construct of negative emotions and, therefore, these emotions were excluded. 


3.5 METHODOLOGY 


Partial Least Squares (PLS) structural equation modeling (SEM) is typically seen as an alternative to Covariance- 
based (CB) SEM and is referred to as the variance-based estimation of models (Hair et al. 2011). The method uses 
the total variance and estimates parameters by combining principal component analysis with ordinary least squares 
regressions (Hair et al. 2019). 


PLS-SEM has several advantages over the typically restricted CB-SEM (Hair et al. 2011), such as it can deal 
with complex structural models including many constructs, indicators, and relationships. While using PLS-SEM, data 
distribution is not a concern since PLS-SEM can deal with the lack of normality, and formatively measured constructs 
can be estimated with it (Hair et al. 2019). 


In this work, the use of PLS was preferred because of the following considerations: i) observational data combined 
with self-reports was being used, ii) emergent and latent variables were considered, and iii) data was partially normally 
distributed (Cassel et al. 2000; Hair et al. 2017; Gonzdalez-Rodriguez et al. 2020). 


PLS is primarily employed to test the hypothesized model because it can deal with two kinds of constructs: emergent 
variables and latent variables (Hair et al. 2017). Latent variables are concepts measured by a reflective measurement 
model, while emergent variables are composite constructs emerging from their indicators and are consequently 
assessed formatively. In this model, SC was measured reflectively and the other constructs (Navigation in BMP, 
Navigation in OP, Product Classification) formatively (see Figure 2). PLS-SEM estimates reflective measurement 
models with Mode A (correlations weights) and formative measurement models with Mode B (regression weights). To 
estimate the algorithm estimation, the following parameters were set: 300 iterations, stop criterion 10°” and replacing 
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the missing values with the average values. To test the significance of the path coefficients, the bias-corrected and 
accelerated (BCa) bootstrapping procedure was applied with 5000 samples and a two-tailed significance level of .05 
(Hair et al. 2017). 


Since four pharmacies were tested, a preliminary analysis was necessary to determine whether group differences 
existed between the four pharmacies model calculations could be performed. This was accomplished by calculating 
univariate ANCOVAs (univariate analysis of covariance). If differences existed, group-dependent calculations were 
performed to estimate the predictors for low and high convenient pharmacies and test the hypotheses. If none existed, 
the model calculation was performed for all pharmacies together. 


4. RESULTS 


4.1 FIRST STAGE ANALYSIS 


Self-reported results were analyzed for differences in perceived SC using univariate analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA). The construct SC as the dependent variable was estimated with the factor of online pharmacy adjusted 
with the variables mood before use and familiarity (BMPs, OS, OPs, and tested OPs) as covariates. There was no 
significant effect for the OPs and the SC (F(3,83) = .702, p = .554, n?p = .025). Greater familiarity with online shopping 
was significantly related to greater perceived SC, (F(1,83) = 5,507, p = .021, n?p = .062). The other covariates were 
not significantly related to SC. Furthermore, we conducted correlations of constructs, see Table 2. 


Search convenience was rated high with M = 5.34, SD = 1.23 above the scale mean of 4. Familiarity with OPs 
in general (M = 1.46, SD = .73) and with the certain used OP (M = 1.31, SD = .65) was rated in the low range of the 
scale, while familiarity with BMP was rated slightly below moderate (M = 2.79, SD = .82), and familiarity with OS was 
rated moderate (M = 3.75, SD = .92). 


As is known, individuals can inherently carry a mood (e.g., Watson and Tellegen 1985). Moods are emotions that 
persist for some time and lack a clear antecedent (Eder and Brosch 2017). They were proven in other studies to impact 
situation-based emotions and cognitive evaluations (Srull 1983; Gardner and Vandersteel 1984; Forgas and Bower 
1987; Clore et al. 1994). To evaluate the possible effects of participants’ mood on the interaction task and self-reports, 
we surveyed the mood before and after using the OPs to adjust means if needed. No significant interaction effects 
between mood before use and OPs were found (F(3,148) = .874, p = .456, n?p s .017, Wilk’s A $ .983). Additionally, 
the mood of the participants did not differ significantly across the tested online pharmacies. Thus, mood as a possible 
confounding effect is present equally across all interactions and need not be considered further. 


Drawing on the presented results, which showed no differences between the OPs with control for mood, and 
familiarity, we considered all cases together to test the hypotheses and the model formulated via PLS-SEM. 
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CONSTRUCT CORRELATION MATRIX 
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4.2 PLS-SEM ANALYSIS 


4.2.1 Measurement Model 


To assess the measurement models, different criteria were adopted to evaluate the quality. For reflective 
measures, composite reliability (Dijkstra—Henseler’s ¢), discriminant validity, and average variance extracted (AVE) 
were computed, and the variance inflation factor (VIF) and regression weight and loading were calculated for the 
formative measures. For reflective measures, a value of Dijkstra—Henseler’s p (the correlation between the latent 
variable and construct scores) larger than 0.707 was regarded as reasonable, if more than 50% of the variance in the 
construct scores was explained by the latent variable (Nunnally 1994). The AVE, typically used to assess convergent 
validity, indicates to what extent the latent variable can explain the indicators’ variance. An AVE larger than 0.5, it has 
been suggested, provides empirical evidence of convergent validity as the corresponding latent variable explains 
more than half of the variance in its indicators. Consequently, all other latent variables explain less than half of the 
variance (Hair et al. 2017). 
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The composite models with formative measures require the estimation of multicollinearity by utilizing the VIF, while 
values above five are regarded as indications of problematic multicollinearity (Hair et al. 2017). Weights and loadings 
are assessed to estimate the contribution of an indicator to its construct. Loadings represent the correlation between 
the indicator and the corresponding emergent variable as the absolute contribution, while weights represent the 
relative contribution. Here, both parameters, weights, and loadings, are essential for the estimate the aforementioned 
correlation and contribution. Nevertheless, if the parameters do not meet the requirements, dropping an indicator 
should be well considered because the meaning of the emergent variable can change accordingly. Therefore, scholars 
often decide to keep an indicator with non-significant weight and loading to preserve the construct’s content validity 
(Esposito Vinzi et al. 2010; Henseler et al. 2016; Hair et al. 2018; Benitez et al. 2020). 


The listed criteria were all met by the reflective measures. Though some non-significant items were detected (see 
Annex 2) during formative measurements, these items were retained in consideration of the existing orientation marks 
in BMPs and OPs that customers could use. Also, excluding an item might change the meaning of the construct, and 
evaluating the constructs as composites of items would no longer be appropriate. 


ESTIMATION OF THE STRUCTURAL MODEL WITH HYPOTHESES TEST 
Relationship sone P E = 
Navigation BMP —Search Convenience .114 .068 021 
Navigation OP Search Convenience .213 .002 .064 
Product Classification Search Convenience 520 <.001 400 
Search Convenience — Positive Emotions Intensities (H1) -.169 .028 029 H1 supported 
Search Convenience — Search Length (H2) -.057 .006 H2 rejected 
Search Length — Negative Emotions Intensities (H3) 257% .006 071 H3 supported 


4.2.2 Structural Model Estimation 


First, we estimated the PLS algorithm and subsequently applied the bootstrap method to test the established 
hypotheses and estimate relationships among constructs. The results are presented in Table 3 above. 


Since our model is more exploratory than confirmatory in nature, path coefficients and their significance levels 
are more relevant in the models’ evaluation than the model fit (Benitez et al. 2020). Scholars have debated about 
accurate model-fit measures for PLS-SEM with emergent indicators, but so far, there is no suitable measure for 
overall fit (Henseler et al. 2016; Hair et al. 2019; Benitez et al. 2020). 


We found significant relations between SC and positive emotions (H1), navigation in OP and SC, product 
classification and SC, and the search length and negative emotions. Hypotheses 1 and 3 were supported and 
hypothesis 2 was rejected. Further, we also considered the effect sizes (f*) to interpret the effects of independent 
constructs on dependent ones. The f* values showed weak effects between SC and positive emotions (f = .029), 
search length and negative emotions (f= .071), and navigation in OP and SC (f= .064). Based on Cohen’s (1988) 
thresholds, a large effect was estimated for product classification and SC (f= .400). 


Moreover, we evaluated the degree of variance (R?) to be .496 (R?= .496) for the main construct SC. The expected 
magnitude of R?in a study depends on how well the phenomenon under investigation has already been investigated 
and understood, that is, on the “status quo” of research. The fewer the existing studies, the lower the R* because the 
phenomenon requires considerable further research and explanation (Benitez et al. 2020). In this case, we explored 
the phenomenon of SC in OPs to gain a deeper understanding. The investigated exogenous constructs navigation 
in BMP, navigation in OP, and product classification were largely unexplored for OPs. To the best of our knowledge, 
the existing research deals only with other areas of e-commerce. In this study, the so-far rarely used combination 
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of observational data and self-reports has been used. Therefore, the exploratory characteristics of this study are 
significant. For this reason, and because of the similarity of the interpretation of results drawn from this study with that 
of the results from other studies (Benitez et al. 2020), the value of R* estimated at 49.6% is considered satisfactory 
in marketing research (Hair et al. 2017). The results of the structural model estimation are represented in Figure 4. 


FIGURE 4: 
RESULTS OF THE STRUCTURAL MODEL ESTIMATION. 
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5. DISCUSSION 


This study aimed to investigate convenience in online pharmacies in order to 1) identify predictors of the main 
component of convenience in online shopping, search convenience, and 2) explain search convenience with its 
emotional component via situational emotional valences and intensities. Therefore, this study examined search 
convenience when purchasing over-the-counter medications from four online pharmacies. 


The interplay of emotion and cognition regarding perceived convenience in the course of human-computer 
interaction was embedded in the appraisal theory of emotion to derive theoretical considerations on which to base 
the hypotheses. 


In the conceptual model (see Figure 2), self-reported data and observational data were combined and constructs 
were used with formative and reflective indicators. That is one of the strengths of this method because the predictors 
for convenience in the survey were formulated based on the landmarks in the shopping environments and realistically 
possible product classification in the selected OPs. Further, the subjects’ faces were observed while they were using 
the OPs to assess emotions during the actual shopping session and analyze non-verbal emotions. Observations of 
the non-verbal emotions helped identify and avoid memory bias and the elicitation of socially desirable responses 
that could occur during the verbal assessment of emotional experience after the shopping session (Barrett 2012). 
Furthermore, the subjects were asked to search for two OTC medications, one predefined and the other self-selected, 
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to induce the subjects to use different information and various search options offered on the OPs. In other words, an 
attempt was made to create a realistic shopping situation in which the subjects felt undisturbed and were isolated 
from the environment outside the OP. 


5.1 MAIN FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The first step in the analysis was to review the tested OPs for differences in perceived search convenience. No 
such differences were found. That could be because the four selected pharmacies were those with the largest market 
share. Therefore, one of the reasons for the high sales achieved by the selected pharmacies could be convenience, 
which is considered as one of the main drivers for the success of online retail (Kaura et al. 2015; Kumar et al. 2020). 


The estimated structural model revealed significant positive relations between knowledge about orientation in OPs 
and SC. This result shows that existing knowledge structures from other online stores have a positive impact on the 
perceived convenience. In line with this, high product classification has also been shown to impact SC positively. This 
result supports the findings from the previous studies (Tuch et al. 2009; Deng and Poole 2010) and strengthens our 
assumptions that clear, logical, and coherent presentation of goods has a positive impact on search convenience 
when buying medications. Furthermore, a finding is that knowledge of navigation in BMP is not a significant predictor 
of SC. This outcome is not in line with the findings by Jayawardhena et al. (2007). They stated that for online stores, 
familiarity with the structures in the offline environments was used by the shoppers to understand and navigate 
through the online environment (Jayawardhena et al. 2007). Although the construct navigation in BMP correlates 
significantly with SC (see Table 2), it is neither a significant predictor of SC nor does it influence SC perceptions 
(see Section 4.2.1). This result is regarding the fundamental differences between online and offline pharmacies not 
surprising. In conventional BMPs, original products are placed on shelves, customers can see the products in their 
original packages, their images, texts, and sizes. Generally, in the BMPs, signs are placed above the product shelves 
describing the field of application or the ailment cured by the products. Also, the staff assists the buyer to find the 
desired product. These advantages can be partly or completely absent in OPs. The products’ original size cannot be 
perceived at first view because the images of various products are of the same size, which can be disproportionate 
to the products’ content size and therefore convey an incorrect impression about the product’s size and content. A 
greater disadvantage can be the absence of staff to help. This is substituted in OPs by the product suggestions that 
appear when customers type search words on the search bar. Patterns of the offline environment (BMP) can barely 
be recreated in OPs. Similar findings are shown for different website types (Papachristos and Avouris 2013; Roth et 
al. 2013). 


In summary, these results indicate that customers of OPs consider orientation and navigation as convenient, 
such as on other websites. This finding coincides with the previous findings of mental models that depend on the 
experience of object locations and help customers to find products more easily (Roth et al. 2013). Therefore, the use 
of standard or familiar navigation structures in OPs increases the perceived SC of an OP. 


In the motor expressions of convenience that we measured through facial expressions, we found a significant 
relationship between high SC and positive emotion intensities (H1). This result supports the previous findings, which 
showed that convenience evokes positive emotions (Goldberg 2012; Hidayat and Satria 2020). Our assumption that 
with increasing SC, the positive emotions intensities would decrease is supported. The higher the SC, the lower the 
intensities of positive emotion measured from the user’s facial expression. In other words: the emotional experience 
changes from the tense/excited positive to the calm positive with increasing SC. Customers seem to be less excited 
when shopping as they can navigate quickly and easily through the OP. Theoretical considerations, which draw on the 
dimensional view of emotions (e.g., Mehrabian and Russell 1974; Russell 1980; Watson and Tellegen 1985; Plutchik 
1991) and categorize words describing the convenience emotion, were thereby supported with physiological data. 


Testing our assumption (H2) that customers will spend more time with decreasing SC is not supported. A look at 
the average search length and its standard deviation (M = 89.9 sec, SD = 66.07 sec) reveals a generally short search 
length. Hence, we conclude that perception of SC, in this case, did not affect the search length since customers could, 
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generally, find the desired medications very quickly. As the occurrence of interruptions or the slowness of the internet 
were not considered in the investigation, the above result seems reasonable. Moreover, SC is, on average, rated 
above the mean value of the scale (M = 5.34, SD = 1.23), which is an indicator of the ease of navigation. 


Nevertheless, with increasing search length, negative facial expressions’ intensities increased (H3). At first glance, 
this may be confusing since SC had no effect on search length nor were they correlated, but a closer look brings 
more Clarity. First, since interruptions were not measured or analyzed in the recordings, possibly time spent on search 
affected the experience unconsciously. This effect is reflected in the user’s face but not in the deliberated ratings of 
SC expressed in the post-experiment survey of the participants. Second self-reports rely on memory and, therefore, 
can be biased due to social expectations (Krumpal 2013). Therefore, possibly the participants had inconvenient 
experiences that they did not reveal in the self-reports, especially if the search was successful. This interpretation is 
in line with Jokinens’ (2015) finding that accomplishing tasks and overcoming obstacles leads to a positive perception. 
Third, the concept of search convenience is based on the desire to save time. By measuring the time spent during the 
search the time spent in the search was captured objectively, this can differ from the participants’ perceptions of time, 
which is likely to be biased by comparison with other situations that the construct of time-saving introduces. 


This result, which cannot be captured from self-reports is, however, captured through the observational data 
and provides new information about the shopping process. Also, the facial expressions captured during the search 
show that SC and search length both elicit emotion, which is reflected in the facial expressions in various ways: SC 
affects positive emotion intensities, and search length affects negative emotion intensities. This outcome supports the 
concept of convenience with observed physiological data. 


5.2 LIMITATIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


This study has its limitations. Due to the limited analytical capacity of the FaceReader technology, we could not 
analyze discrete emotions related to convenience. However, as shown, the information derived through the analysis 
can be augmented by the interpretation of the valence and intensity of emotions to provide a deeper understanding 
of the construct of convenience. 


In some cases, the FaceReader technology may even provide invalid analyses if the analyzed faces are partially 
obscured by glasses, headbands, beards, etc. Therefore, the step of modeling the applied mask for each video was 
manually checked to ensure that the face in the video was not masked (see Subsection 3.4) and the key points on the 
subject’s face were correctly recognized. We excluded 122 videos from the analysis due to incorrect or incomplete 
face recognition either because the face was occluded or the complete face was not captured in the videos. The 
analyses of only those faces that withstood this scrutiny were included in the study. 


This attempt to measure emotional feedback in a close-to-reality situation and its interpretation have known 
limitations. As numerous studies have shown, website cues, such as graphics and colors, which were not surveyed 
in this investigation, can evoke emotional responses (e.g., Yu and Ko 2017; Gunaratne et al. 2019). Also, it has been 
shown that visual aesthetics can influence the perceived usability of a website. Users’ ratings on usability can be 
influenced by pleasing design factors that influence the perception of performance and the time spent (Moshagen 
et al. 2009). Though controlling all these properties is not impossible in real-world situations, it is, no doubt, difficult. 


Moreover, for conceptualizing the emotional user experience of individuals, a critical aspect is the capacity of 
psychological theory to explain why the intensities of individuals’ emotions evoked by a certain experience vary 
(Saariluomaa 2004). Researchers often address the lack of substance to explain relationships between the evaluated 
affective and cognitive constructs (Fevrier et al. 2011; Saariluomaand and Jokinen 2014; Jokinen 2015; Hornbaek and 
Hertzum 2017). Some questions on methods and theories in this field remain open to debate. However, the benefits 
of using nonverbal measurements of emotions are undoubted. Attempting to interpret the verbal data from the survey 
and the nonverbal data from the videos against the backdrop of convenience to determine how individuals’ ratings of 
convenience may be associated with emotion was therefore enabled by the theories and methods mentioned above. 
Further investigations in this field should aim at evaluating the appraisal variables used in the theory through self- 
reports to understand how convenience appraisals can give rise to emotions when purchasing medication in OPs. 
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Additionally, the sample consisted of predominantly young people with experience in online shopping. In further 
studies, older people and people with less online shopping experience may be included. 


Moreover, the investigation was limited to non-prescription medications since these were of more interest to 
OPs at the time this study was conducted because this type of medication was more in demand. However, with 
the introduction of e-prescription, this trend can change. Therefore, an evaluation of convenience for prescription 
medication could be undertaken in further research. 


6. CONCLUSION 


By utilizing automated facial expression analysis and estimating the relationship between search convenience 
and emotions with PLS-SEM, this study provides new insights into the concept of convenience, both theoretically 
and methodically. With a selected theoretical approach to convenience and emotions and the selected method, less 
investigated areas in consumer research have been explored. Also, a less explored phenomenon - the purchase of 
non-prescription medications from online pharmacies — is investigated. 


Our results show that customers use search and navigation structures from environments they are familiar with 
to find their way around online pharmacy websites. In this context, navigational knowledge of other online pharmacy 
websites contributes to search convenience and, accordingly, familiarity with the online pharmacy has a positive 
effect on search convenience. Customers’ knowledge of navigation structures from brick-and-mortar pharmacies 
does not affect search convenience in online pharmacies. In addition, a well-structured product arrangement with 
regard to, for example, the indication or brand of the medication contributes to search convenience. 


Search convenience itself has an influence on the emotions of customers during the shopping experience. As the 
rating of search convenience increased, customers showed less intense positive emotions on their faces. Observational 
data from facial expression analysis showed that the emotions associated with convenience, which we defined as 
comfort, relaxation, and being at ease, are reflected in customers’ faces when they experience convenience. The 
same data also showed that as the time of search increases, being a critical aspect of convenience, the intensity of 
negative emotions also increases. 


From a methodical perspective, this study underscores the efficacy of facial expression analysis for understanding 
and assessing emotions that are immediate and unconscious. 


Moreover, this study supports with observational data the theoretical categorizations of verbally expressed 
emotions related to convenience in dimensional views, which is a significant contribution to the field of emotion theory. 


Additionally, the data analysis showed that the selection of online pharmacies with the largest market shares 
in Germany did not cause a difference in the ratings of search convenience. That suggests convenience can be 
assumed to be an essential factor for the success of an online pharmacy, as it is in other sectors of e-commerce. 
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ANNEX 1: 


DEMOGRAPHIC DETAILS AND ONLINE SHOPPING BEHAVIOR OF PARTICIPANTS 


Familiarity 


Frequency of browsing 


in online shops 


Frequency of browsing 
in online pharmacies 


Frequency of browsing 
in tested online pharmacy 


Frequency of browsing 
in brick-and-mortar pharmacies 


Frequency of shopping 
in online shops 


Frequency of shopping 
in online pharmacies 


Frequency of shopping 
in tested online pharmacy 


Frequency of shopping 
in brick-and-mortar pharmacies 


n % 
All tested pharmacies bis a ae 
no 115 74.2 
. yes 19 37.3 
Docmorris 
no 32 62.7 
. yes ) 18.5 
Sanicare 
no 22 81.5 
Shop-Apotheke yes = ame 
no 22 64.7 
; j yes 4 9.3 
Medikamente-per-Klick 
no 39 90.7 
not at all 4 2.6 
1-3 times per year 14 9.0 
1-2 times per quartile 11 71 
1-3 times per month 56 36.1 
at least 1 time per week 70 45.2 
not at all 93 60.0 
1-3 times per year 38 24.5 
1-2 times per quartile 20 12.9 
1-3 times per month 3 19 
at least 1 time per week ue 0.6 
not at all 115 74.2 
1-3 times per year 30 19.4 
1-2 times per quartile 5 3.2 
1-3 times per month 5 3.2 
at least 1 time per week 0 0 
not at all 3 19 
1-3 times per year 56 36.1 
1-2 times per quartile 62 40.0 
1-3 times per month 29 18.7 
at least 1 time per week 5 3.2 
not at all 7 45 
1-3 times per year 19 12.3 
1-2 times per quartile 52 33.5 
1-3 times per month 62 40.0 
at least 1 time per week 15 9.7 
not at all 121 78.1 
1-3 times per year 17 11.0 
1-2 times per quartile 11 71 
1-3 times per month 4 2.6 
at least 1 time per week 2 13 
not at all 128 82.6 
1-3 times per year 15 9.7 
1-2 times per quartile 8 5.2 
1-3 times per month 3 19 
at least 1 time per week 0 0 
not at all 5 3.2 
1-3 times per year 58 37.4 
1-2 times per quartile 66 42.6 
1-3 times per month 20 12.9 
at least 1 time per week 5 3.2 
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ANNEX 2: 
MEASUREMENT MODEL EVALUATION RESULTS 
Constructindicator Cronbach’s | rhoA AVE VIF Weight | Loading 
Alpha 
Navigation in Brick-and-Mortar Pharmacies (formative 
Construct) 
When | am in a brick-and-mortar pharmacy searching for a drug, | 
orient myself to ... 
Nav_BMP_1 ... the shelf behind the sales counter. 1.188 504 701 
Nav_BMP_2 ... the recommendation of the pharmacy staff. 1.140 052 282 
Nav_BMP_3 | ... the area of application (e.g., cold, pain, stomach & intestines, 1.984 352 159 
etc.). 
Nav_BMP_4 ... a well-known manufacturer (e.g., Ratiopharm, Hexal, Bayer 2.054 319 139 
etc.). 
Nav_BMP_5 ... a well-known brand (e.g., Aspirin, Wick, Voltaren etc.). 1.066 -.284 -.200 
Nav_BMP_6 ... a well-known product (e.g., Aspirin Complex, Wick Medinait, 1.195 035 326 
Voltaren forte Gel, etc.). 
Nav_BMP_7 | .... the dosage form of the drug (e.g., syrup, ointment, drops, etc.). 1.054 .108 .150 
Navigation in Online Pharmacies (Formative Construct) 
When | am in an online pharmacy searching for a drug, | orient 
myself to ... 
Nav_OP_1 ... the displayed products in the online pharmacy. 1.865 140 679 
Nav_OP_2 ... the suggestions for products of the online pharmacy. 1.229 .208 352 
Nav_OP_3 ... the area of application (e.g., cold, pain, stomach & intestines, 1.632 -.0265 All 
etc.). 
Nav_OP_4 ... a well-known manufacturer (e.g., Ratiopharm, Hexal, Bayer, 1.458 239 395 
etc.). 
Nav_OP_5 ... a well-known brand (e.g., Aspirin, Wick, Voltaren, etc.). 5.478 893 905 
Nav_OP_6 ... a well-known product (e.g., Aspirin Complex, Wick Medinait, 5.457 -.251 802 
Voltaren forte Gel, etc.). 
Nav_OP_7 .... the dosage form of the drug (€.g., syrup, ointment, drops, etc.). 1.860 201 102 
Product Classification (Formative Construct) 
The drugs are arranged according to ... 
Class 1 ... the indication (e.g., cold, pain, stomach & intestine, etc.). 2.039 408 842 
Class_2 ... the manufacturer (e.g., Ratiopharm, Hexal, Bayer etc.). 1.149 -.026 .303 
Class_3 ... the brand (e.g., Aspirin, Wick, Voltaren etc.). 3.704 197 947 
Class_4 ... Well-known products (e.g., Aspirin Complex, Wick Medinait, 3.964 -.232 192 
Voltaren forte Gel etc.). 
Class_5 ... the dosage form of the drug (e.g., syrup, ointment, drops, etc.). 1.994 .128 127 
Search Convenience (SC) (Reflective Construct) 920 928 535 
sc_1 In the online pharmacy, | immediately find what I’m looking for. 
Sc_2 The online pharmacy has a very clear structure. 
sc_3 The online pharmacy is very well-arranged. 
sc_4 | can find my orientation in the online pharmacy very well. 
sc_5 The arrangement of drugs is very comprehensible. 
SC 6 The arrangement of drugs makes it easy to find desired products. 
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One of the significant accelerators in economic development of a country is the retail industry, which is experiencing 
tremendous competition. Due to these circumstances, selecting, retaining and growing employees have become 
an essential responsibility for managers, especially for human resources departments. Therefore, employees 
should be engaged both physically and mentally with their work place and job roles. The primary purpose of 
this study is to investigate the extent to which different demographic factors including employee rank, number 
of employees, gender, age and age of the organisation affect employee engagement practices in South African 
retail organisations. A total of 201 valid responses from employees working in different retail organisations have 
been collected with a structured survey questionnaire. A quantitative procedure with analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
showed that the manager role has the highest score for ‘inform and instruct practice’. General manager and 
staff roles have the lowest score for ‘inform and instruct practice’ respectively. Moreover, employee engagement 
practices are higher for female and younger employees than male and older employees respectively. The employee 
engagement practices are higher for organisations with more years of age and fewer employees. Descriptive 
analysis with means also concludes that all the practices need to be improved for better employee engagement. 
The study has implications for retail organisations, decision makers and human resources managers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The retail industry is one of the most significant industries that contribute to the economic development of a 
country. Essential growth is seen in the retail sector as the development of new shopping malls are increasing (Mafini 
& Dhurup, 2015). This increased number of retail space have made this industry more competitive. Therefore, it’s 
imperative for retailers to concentrate on customer satisfaction which is influenced by employee behaviour. According 
to Jha and Kumar (2016), nowadays, increased employee performance has been emphasised. However, work 
insecurities and irregular changes in society make the lives of employees more difficult, which indicate the need for 
employee engagement (Harter et al., 2002). In addition, employee engagement is a business unit leads to having 
better retention rates, less absenteeism, higher customer satisfaction scores and higher productivity levels (Harter 
et al., 2002). Schaufeli et al. (2002, p. 74) define engagement as “persistent and positive affective-emotional state 
of fulfilment in employees characterised by vigour, dedication, and absorption”. Past studies identified the impact of 
organisational as well as demographic factors on employee engagement practices (Pitt-Catsouphes & Matz-Costa, 
2008; Rigg et al., 2014). 


Lucas and Temkin (2012) noted that great customer experience and superior business results can be achieved 
through employees’ engagement practices. However, this area still remains as under-researched in the context of a 
retail organisation in South Africa. Therefore, this study adopted ‘Five l’s of Employee Engagement: Inform, Inspire, 
Instruct, Involve, and Incent’ developed by Temkin Group as the foundation for a conceptual framework. 


The general aim of this study is to investigate the extent to which different demographic factors affect employee 
engagement practices in South African retail organisations. Specific objectives include: 


¢ To identify whether employee engagement practices vary across the rank or title of employees. 

¢ To identify whether employee engagement practices vary across a number of employees in the organisations. 
¢ To identify whether employee engagement practices vary across age and gender of employees. 

¢ To identify whether employee engagement practices vary across the age of the organisation. 

* To suggest the improvements needed in employee engagement for retail organisations. 


This paper consists of four main parts. First of all, it starts with a review of relevant literature related to employee 
engagement. Next, the research methodology and data analysis techniques have been discussed. After that, results 
along with findings from analyses are discussed and summarised. The study concludes with a discussion of theoretical 
and practical implications followed by a conclusion, limitations and direction for further research. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Kahn (1990:694) defines employee engagement as “the harnessing of organisation members’ to their work roles; 
in engagement, how people employ and express themselves physically, cognitively, and emotionally during role 
performances”. Employees are physically engaged when they exert physical energies to perform the assigned tasks. 
The cognitive aspect of employee engagement indicates employees’ beliefs relating to organisation, leaders and 
work conditions. According to Shukla et al. (2015), “employee engagement is the extent to which employees put 
discretionary effort into their work, in the form of extra time, mental ability, passion and energy”. Jna and Kumar (2016) 
defines engagement as “a two-way process between employees and an organisation”. Engagement contributes to 
both financial (i.e. profit) and nonfinancial returns (i.e. customer satisfaction, services proficiency, attendance and 
retention). Engagement is one of the major sources of achieving competitive advantage for many organisations (Kular 
et al., 2008). 


Several studies have been found regarding employee engagement, one of which was conducted by Kahn (1990). 
Kahn (1990) studied engagement from a conceptual perspective with a qualitative method. Rigg et al. (2014) 
investigated how demographic and organisational factors influence employees’ level of engagement. Findings from 
the study indicated that there were significant differences between line employees’ demographic and organisational 
characteristics. Employees aged ‘18-25 years’ and ‘42 plus years’ were found to have more engaged than those of 
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‘26-41 years’. In addition, compared to employees from other departments in the organisation, employees in the 
department of accounting were normally less engaged. Shukla et al. (2015) explored employee engagement levels 
and the role of demographic factors such as designations, years of work experience, qualification, age, gender, marital 
status and personality. The findings indicated a significant difference in engagement scores for three demographic 
variables studied including gender, marital status and experience. 


Temkin Group found in their research that only 35% of firms received strong scores in employee engagement 
among 255 large organisations surveyed (Lucas & Temkin, 2012). They also found the fewest engaged employees 
were in the retail sectors compared to the service sectors (Temkin & Lucas, 2013). Therefore, this study has taken 
‘Five l’s of Employee Engagement’ developed by Temkin Group to prepare the conceptual framework. Temkin Group 
categorised Employee Engagement practices into five groups including Inform, Inspire, Instruct, Involve, and Incent 
(Lucas & Temkin, 2012). Instruct is defined as the practice of assisting employees through different programmes such 
as training, coaching, and feedback in order to deliver the organisation’s brand promises to customers. Involve is 
defined as the practice of taking actions with employees when designing their jobs, and solving problems identified 
through customer or employee feedback. Finally, incent or incentivise is defined as the practice of employing pertinent 
systems to measure, reward, and reinforce desired employee behaviours and motivate employees to give their best. 
Inspire is to connect employees to the organisation’s vision and values so that they believe those matter and take 
pride in their job and the organisation. Inform is to provide employees the information they need to understand the 
organisation’s vision and brand values, along with how customers feel about the organisation. These practices are 
well recognised and utilised by several large-scale organisations (Lucas & Temkin, 2012). However, the empirical 
analysis using employee engagement scale to measure employee engagement performance among retail firms in 
South Africa, still remains under-researched. Therefore, the goal of this study is to investigate employee engagement 
in retail organisations in the context of South Africa across different demographic factors. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES 


The aim of the study is to determine the employee opinions of employee engagement in organisations within South 
Africa. After reviewing pertinent literature (Lucas & Temkin, 2012), the following model is proposed for testing with 
analysis of variance (ANOVA), Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


H1 
emblyers H2 Employee engagement: 
+ Inform 
* Inspire 
H3 * Instruct 
Gender and age : Involve 
* Incentivise 
H4 
Age of organisation 
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From the above discussion, four hypotheses (from H1 to H4) were formulated. 


,: Employee engagement practices significantly vary across the rank or title of employees. 


>, Employee engagement practices significantly vary across the number of employees in organisations. 


3, Employee engagement practices significantly vary across age and gender of employees. 


riIgtiit 


,: Employee engagement practices significantly vary across the age of the organisation. 


METHODOLOGY 


SAMPLING DESIGN AND DATA COLLECTION 


Akter (2015) defines sampling design as a process of selecting a sample of respondents who typically are a part 
of the target population. Different retail organisations in South Africa are considered as the sampling frame in this 
study. Due to time and budget limitation, a non-probability convenience sampling technique has been chosen for 
collecting primary data. Nonetheless, Malhotra (2010) noted that good estimates of population characteristics can 
also be generated by non-probability sampling. Before going to data collection, an appropriate sample size should 
be determined. In determining the sample size for this study, the criteria suggested by Hair et al. (2019, p.133) have 
been followed. Data were gathered using a self-administered questionnaire distributed to a sample of employees 
working at various levels in retail organisations across South Africa. The questionnaire had two parts. In the first 
part, demographic information related to gender, age, rank or position in the organisation, job function, number of 
employees, and age of the organisation was asked. In the second part, the respondents were asked to rate on the 
20-item employee engagement survey questionnaire which requires respondents to indicate the degree to which 
certain activities occur within their company or organisation using a five-point Likert-scale ranging from 1 — ‘Never’ to 
5 — ‘Always’. A total of 210 responses were collected from which 201 samples were retained for further analysis and 
the rest were discarded because of missing data. When analysing the collected data, a quantitative approach has 
been utilised. The confidence interval for this research is set to 95% and the rest is the margin of error. 


MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENT 


The scale items for measuring employee engagement practices including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and 
incentivise were adopted from qualitative research and past literature (Lucas & Temkin, 2012). The latent 
constructs and their observed variables are shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
CONSTRUCTS AND MEASURED VARIABLES 


Construct Code Items 
Inform (INFO) | INFO1 The company uses a formal customer experience plan identifying key topics, audience segments, 
delivery channels, and frequency. 
INFO2 Internal customer experience communications are tailored to specific job roles. 
INFO3 Employees across the organisation are provided easy access to feedback from customers. 
INFO4 Leaders across the organisation regularly discuss customer experience in their communications. 
Inspire (INSP) | INSP1 The company has a clear set of values, which guides decision-making across the organisation. 
INSP2 Executives meet with employees at different levels across the organisation. 
INSP3 Stories about employees helping customers are retold to reinforce company values. 
INSP4 The company provides resources for employees to participate in volunteer causes. 
Instruct | INST1 Customer experience training is embedded in orientation sessions for newly hired employees. 
oe INST2 All managers are trained to develop their skills in reinforcing the company’s values with their employees. 
INST3 Managers coach employees on customer-centric behaviour and practices. 
INST4 Employees across the organisation are recruited to teach customer experience behaviours and Practices to fellow 
employees. 
Involve | INVO1 Employee feedback is actively solicited and formally acted upon. 
one) INVO2 The organisation communicates the actions it takes based on employee feedback. 
INVO3 The organisation facilitates employee interactions across functional teams to raise awareness and increase collaboration. 
INVO4 The organisation uses a defined network of employees as ambassadors of its customer experience efforts. 
INCE1 The organisation has formal incentives for reinforcing good customer-centric behaviours and results. 
Incentivise | NCE2 Managers are evaluated based on the engagement levels of their employees. 
(INCE) INCE3 The organisation has a formal peer-to-peer recognition programme. 
INCE4 Teams that demonstrate customer experience excellence are publicly celebrated. 
DATA ANALYSIS 


Data collected through questionnaire will be analysed using SPSS software package version 21. Descriptive 
statistics including mean, standard deviation, kurtosis, skewness will be used primarily for sample distribution. 
Cronbach’s alpha will be used to assess the internal consistency of the scale items. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
and independent sample t-test will be performed to statistically test whether the demographic factors make any 
variation among the responses. Other data analyses include demographic profiling of the respondents, and coding 
the measurement variables used in this study. 


FINDINGS 


DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 


As shown in Table 2, demographic analysis of ranking or title indicates that a maximum number of responses have 
come from managers (58.7%) followed by senior management (18.4%). Next, analyses show that the highest number 
of responses have come from operation department (48.3%). The range of the highest frequency in the number of 
employees is more than 200 (44.3%) indicating maximum participation of large organisations. In addition, among 
the respondents, 59.7 % are male and 38.8% are female. The age range ’35-44’ has the highest frequency (40.8%) 
followed by ’25-34’ (32.8%). The highest number in the organisation’s age is ‘25+’ (54.7%). 
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TABLE 2 
DEMOGRAPHIC BREAKDOWN OF RESPONDENTS 


Category Subcategory Per cent (%) 


Ranking or title CEO, VP, Director 


——__-—_ + — 


Ss 
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a a 
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DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 


All the constructs including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise were primarily analysed using the 
scores of mean and standard deviations. As illustrated in Table 3, all values of skewness and Kurtosis values fall 
within the acceptable range. Thus, the normality of the data has been established. 


TABLE 3 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


SS 


| 
4 


RELIABILITY ANALYSIS 


Cronbach’s alpha is a commonly used method for examining the reliability of individual construct in research 
(George, 2011). The following table contains all the five variables along with their observed items. The larger 
Cronbach’s a value ensured the internal consistency among the constructs (Nunnally, 1978). All the Cronbach’s a 
values fall within the acceptable range (Table 4). This means that the constructs used in the research are reliable for 
further analysis. 


TABLE 4 
CONSTRUCT RELIABILITY ASSESSMENT RESULTS 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


A type of validity that addresses the question of what construct or characteristic the scale is measuring. An attempt 
is made to answer theoretical questions of why a scale works and what deductions can be made concerning the 
theory underlying the scale. Pearson correlations among the items in each construct show that construct validity is 
there as the majority of the item correlations are significant at P<0.01. 
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TABLE 5 
CORRELATIONS AMONGST THE ITEMS OF INFORM; INSPIRE; INSTRUCT; INVOLVE AND INCENTIVISE 


Correlations among inform items Correlations among inspire items 


INST2 INST3 P| INVO1 INVO2 INVO3 


a 


nee] cee [ee 
eee 
a 


* Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 2 


MULTICOLLINEARITY TEST 


Correlations among instruct items eee Correlations among involve items 


Table 6 shows that lack of autocorrelation among the constructs as multicollinearity can be detected if the VIF 
(Variance Inflation Factor) value exceeds 10 (Hair et al., 2019), 5 (Rogerson, 2001), 4 (Pan & Jackson, 2008). Here, 
maximum VIF 3.612 which is in the acceptable level. Tolerance value also falls within the acceptable range (0.10 and 
1). 

TABLE 6 
COLLINEARITY STATISTICS 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE (ANOVA) 


Aone-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) has been performed to compare mean values of all employee engagement 
practices including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise across different demographic groups. 


As illustrated in Table 7, the results showed that the mean values of Inform and Instruct activities significantly 
varies across different rank or title at p<0.05. In inform practice, the manager has the highest score (M=3.0431) 
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and the general manager has the lowest score (M=2.1848). In instruct practice, the manager has the highest score 
(M=3.3453) and staff has the lowest score (M=2.5441). However, the mean values of inspire, involve, and incentivise 
are not statistically different among rank or title. The descriptive statistics across rank or title are shown in the 
appendix A. 


TABLE 7 
ANOVA RESULTS FOR RANK OR TITLE 


Sum of Mean Square 
Squares 


[owen Gam fare fs [awe eas (oon 
Within Se 163.742 ee a ee 
ee ne 
a 
a 
[owen Gorm fave fs [reife ifs 
a 
a 
a 
a 
Tol sf sr.geg fs | 


As illustrated in Table 8, the results showed that the mean values of Inform and Instruct activities significantly vary 
across the number of employees the organisation has at p<0.05. In inform practice, an organisation with ‘less than 
10’ employees has the highest score (M=3.3137) and organisation with ‘101-200’ employees has the lowest score 
(M=2.3750). In instruct practice, an organisation with less than 10 employees has the highest score (M=3.5956) and 
organisation with ‘more than 200’ employees has the lowest score (M=2.6307). In general, the mean values indicate 
that as the number of employees increases, employee engagement practices go down. The descriptive statistics 
across the number of employees are shown in the appendix B. 


TABLE 8 
ANOVA RESULTS FOR THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 
Between } Between Groups 16.584 A__} 3.317 3,829 


a 
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Between Groups 31.377 [5 6.275 5.144 a 
Within a 236.678 a 1.220 


Stott 268.055 


Between Groups 9.413 2 1.883 1.765 —— 


————e ae a ae 
Tt 216.375 

ee Coe 
ee 


As illustrated in Table 9, the results showed that the mean values of Instruct activities significantly varies across 
gender at p<0.05. In addition, mean values of informing and incentivise activities significantly vary across gender 
at p<0.10. In all the practices, the female has the highest score and male has the lowest score. It indicates that 
employee engagement practices are higher for females than males. The descriptive statistics across gender are 
shown in the appendix C. 


TABLE 9 
ANOVA RESULTS FOR GENDER 


oo fe Fee 

Squares Square 
Ea 
a a 
ee cc eo 


a 
Ee 
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As illustrated in Table 10, the results showed that all mean values of employee engagement practices vary 
across age at p<0.10 except inform practice. The comparison of mean values across age indicates that employee 
engagement practices are higher for young employees than old employees. The descriptive statistics across age are 
shown in the appendix D. 
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TABLE 10 
ANOVA RESULTS FOR AGE 


a 
Squares 
Within ae 178.653 
—___— 199 
Between } Between Groups | 4 


a 
femsrone [eas [6 fae fae fas 
a 
a 
a 
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As illustrated Table 11, the results showed that the mean values of Instruct activities significantly vary across the age 
of organisation at p<0.05. In addition, mean values of inform and involve activities significantly vary across the age of 
organisation at p<0.10. In instruct practice, an organisation with the age of ’21-25’ has the highest score (M=3.8333) 
and with the age of 11-15’ has the lowest score (M=2.5658). In general, results indicate that employee engagement 
practices are higher for organisations with more years of operation than that of fewer years. The descriptive statistics 
across the age are shown in the appendix E. 


TABLE 11 
ANOVA RESULTS FOR THE AGE OF THE ORGANISATION 


Sum of Mean 

Squares Square 
Between Groups 8.737 1.747 1.927 
Between Groups 5.047 1.009 1.492 


a 
a 
a 
a 
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Between Groups 10.121 2.024 1.904 
Within Groups 206.254 194 


Within Groups 246.556 194 


DISCUSSION 


The primary aim of the study was to investigate the perception towards employee engagement practices across 
different demographic factors such as rank, number of employees, gender, age and age of organisation. The employee 
engagement practices including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise developed and tested by Temkin 
Group are adopted in this research (Lucas & Temkin, 2012). To test the significant difference among the demographic 
groups, analysis of variance (ANOVA) has been utilised. 


The results showed that the mean values of all the employee engagement practices varied across demographic 
factors. However, some mean values were statistically significant and some were insignificant. 


First, mean values across rank or title showed that the manager has the highest score (3.0431) and the general 
manager has the lowest score (M=2.1848) in inform practice. In addition, the manager has the highest score 
(M=3.3453) and staff has the lowest score (M=2.5441) in instruct practice. Second, mean values across the number 
of employees showed that organisations with more employees have lower values than an organisation with fewer 
employees. It suggests that an organisation with fewer employees can easily implement employee engagement 
practices effectively and efficiently. However, it becomes difficult for an organisation with more employees. 


Third, mean values across gender showed that employee engagement practices are higher for females than 
males. The finding is in line with Shukla et al. (2015) who found that female employees in the organisation were more 
engaged in their jobs as compared to their male counterparts. Fourth, mean values across age showed that employee 
engagement practices are higher for younger employees than older employees. 


Finally, mean values across the age of organisation showed that employee engagement practices are higher for 
organisations with more years of age or operation than that of fewer years. It also suggests that organisations with 
more years of operation have more experience and resources to be allocated for employee engagement practices. 


Descriptive analysis of the overall means of inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise indicated the current 
situation of retail organisations in South Africa regarding employee engagement practices. The overall mean values of 
inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise denote a poor practice of employee engagement practices. However, 
the mean value of inspire got the highest score (M=3.0195) followed by instruct (M=3) and the mean value of incentivise 
got the lowest value (M=2.4527). Therefore, tremendous improvement is required in incentivise practices and more 
incentive programmes should be launched for the employees. The findings are also supported by past studies of 
Lucas and Temkin (2012) who found that only 35% of firms received strong scores in employee engagement among 
255 large organisations surveyed. They also found the fewest engaged employees in the retail sectors compared to 
service sectors (Temkin & Lucas, 2013). 


Therefore, this study suggests some implications for human resource managers, decision-makers, retail managers 
regarding effective design and implementation of employee engagement practices. 
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CONCLUSION AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


The primary aim of the research was to examine how the perception varies toward employee engagement practices 
across different demographic factors such as rank, number of employees, gender, age and age of organisation. 
Temkin Group’s employee engagement practices including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise has been 
used in the conceptual framework development. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) has been utilised for testing the 
hypotheses. Among 210 responses from different people working in various retail organisations, 201 responses have 
been finalised for analysis. The results showed that the manager has the highest score in inform and instruct practice. 
General manager and staff have the lowest score in inform and instruct practice respectively. Organisations with 
more employees have lower values than the organisation with fewer employees. Moreover, employee engagement 
practices are higher for female and younger employees than male and older employees respectively. Finally, mean 
values across the age of organisation showed that employee engagement practices are higher for organisations with 
more years of age or operation than that of fewer years. Descriptive analysis with means also concludes that all the 
practices need to be improved for better employee engagement. Nevertheless, the study has some limitations. First, itis 
difficult to generalise the results because of using non-probability convenience sampling procedure. Thus, a probability 
sampling method which is the representative of the population can be used to generalise the results. Second, more 
sample size can be used by future researchers for the precision of the result. Third, the study has been conducted on 
a retail setting. Thus, future research can be conducted in other industries and compare the results. Regardless of 
these limitations, the present research has contributed toward existing literature by examining employee engagement 
practices including inform, inspire, instruct, involve and incentivise across different demographic variables. 
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APPENDIX A 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ACROSS RANK OR TITLE 


S.E. 95% Confidence Interval for 
Lower Bound ih 


CEO, VP. Director ca 2.8125 37500 18750 sepereo 3.4092 | 225 | 300 | 
Senior Management ee 2.5694 87955 14659 2.2718 2.8670 


General 2.1848 .16869 .16028 1.8524 2.5172 ie 15 
Management 


CEO.VP, Director 3.0000 88076 44488 1.5842 4.4158 
Senior Management 3.0556 92603 15434 2.7422 3.3689 
General Management 2.8370 84927 .17709 2.4697 3.2042 
CEO,VP, Director ome 2.5625 1.63777 81889 -.0436 5.1686 rs 
Senior Management 2.6458 1.04433 17405 2.2995 2.9992 
General Management 2.3152 .98343 .20506 1.8899 2.7405 ace 
CEO,.VP, Director 2.7500 1.62019 81009 A719 53281 
Senior Management | 36 | 2.4514 84688 14115 2.1648 2.7379 
General Management Em 2.2065 82796 17264 1.8485 2.5646 ccc 
CEO,.VP, Director 2.4375 1.08733 54367 7073 4.1677 
Senior Management 2.3611 1.01848 16975 2.0165 2.7057 
General Management 2.0109 92772 19344 1.6097 2.4120 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ACROSS NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


S.E. 
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APPENDIX C 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ACROSS GENDER 


95% Confidence Interval for 
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APPENDIX D 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ACROSS AGE 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS ACROSS AGE OF ORGANISATION 
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ABSTRACT 


= 


The article focuses on the impact of strategic marketing elements on the customer relationship program of 
the Tshwane Tourism Association (TTA) in South Africa. Adopting a quantitative approach, random sampling was 
implemented in collecting data from twenty tourism and marketing experts from ten universities across South 
Africa. SPSS was applied in the data analysis process. Key findings indicated that strategic marketing elements 
were essential for the success of the customer relationship program for the TTA. Particularly it was highlighted 
that the adoption of a customer relationship program was important specifically for effective strategic marketing 
performance. While there was agreement that customer relationship management improves customer interactions 
leading to improved customer experience, sales and marketing, the implementation of a successful customer 
relationship program required clear focus and attention to be afforded to strategic marketing elements from the 
onset. Suggestions are made for further empirical enquiry into the barriers to developing a customer relationship 
management program and to investigate its impact on customer loyalty. 


Keywords: Customer relationship management, marketing, regional tourism organization, customer loyalty, 
customer retention. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The article considers the impact of strategic marketing elements on the customer relationship program (CRP) for 
a regional tourism destination marketing organisation. Customarily, organisations’ service endeavours have focused 
on exchange with customers, but within the progressively competitive environment characterising worldwide markets, 
destination marketing associations are facing expectations of them being required to focus their considerations on 
building long-term relationships with their customers (Musa & Nasiru, 2020; Payne & Frow, 2005; Rahimi & Gunlu, 
2016; Yang & Hu, 2015). One way of achieving this is through a customer relationship management (CRM) focus on 
relationships between destinations, marketing organisations and customers. Considered the second-best effective 
management tool and major marketing weapon principally based on the concepts of relationship marketing, CRM 
has been found to be beneficial to firms and has become even more relevant due to the increased competition in the 
contemporary business environment (Madhovi & Dhliwayo, 2017; Moudud-UI-Hugq, Akter, Mahmud & Hassan, 2021). 
As the global community recovers from the COVID-19-induced economic downturn, CRM could become an important 
strategy for developing a competitive edge for organisations (Moudud-UI-Hug et al., 2021). 
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Essentially CRPs aim to help organisations move away from simply attracting new clients but also to extend to 
retaining existing clients and advancing service quality engagements with them (Juanamasta, Wati, Hendrawati, 
Wahyuni, Pramudianti, Wisnujati, Setiawati, Susetyorini, Elan, Rusdiyanto, & Astanto, 2019; Musa & Nasiru, 2020; 
Yang & Hu, 2015). The quality of connections between regional tourism organisations (RTOs) and customers is 
frequently shaped through CRPs which often determine the length of the customer relationship (Ibrahim, Abbas, & 
Kamal, 2021). Through the adoption and implementation of strategic marketing elements, CRPs play significant roles 
in achieving CRM objectives by regional marketing organisations through ensuring customer loyalty and retention in 
the long term (Musa & Nasiru, 2020). Angamuthu (2015) stipulates that CRM helps organisations enhance customer 
understanding, elevate consumer experience, attract new customers, expand profitability and lessen customer 
management costs. 


Modern-day customers are increasingly demanding when it comes to service delivery, customer service and 
satisfaction, expectations which pose a distinct challenge for businesses (Madhovi & Dhliwayo, 2017; Moudud-UI- 
Hug et al., 2021). Consequently, an environment of continuous monitoring of customer service and product offerings 
needs to be established to encourage customer retention and new customer exploitation (Baksi, 2014). Ramaj and 
Ismaili (2015) intimate that maintaining effective CRM enables businesses to increase their customer retention rates 
and promote customer loyalty. 


Despite growing interest based on the plethora of studies that have delved into the area of CRM globally and in 
South Africa (Du Plessis, Jooste & Strydom, 2005; Hamid, Cheng & Akhir, 2011; Madhovi & Dhliwayo, 2017; Nguyen 
& Waring, 2013; Rootman, Tait & Sharp, 2011; Vallabh, Radder & Venter, 2015), there is still a dearth of enquiry 
into the impacts of strategic marketing elements on CRPs with a specific focus on tourism destination management 
organisations (DMOs), especially in the context of RTOs. As such, the main thrust of this study is to consider the impact 
of strategic marketing elements on the CRP of the Tshwane Tourism Association (TTA), a RTO in South Africa. These 
strategic marketing elements are approached through hybrid constructs including destination marketing, customer 
service quality, tourism trends, customer loyalty, marketing planning, marketing research, internal marketing, customer 
satisfaction, customer retention, tourism growth, mission, vision, goals and objectives, which constitute the platform 
upon which CRPs are predicated. The paper now focuses on a review of relevant literature in line with the scope 
of the study, followed by a statement of the research approach. Thereafter the relevant findings will be presented, 
discussed and analysed while the study will wrap up with a statement of the recommendations. 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 


2.1 CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIP MANAGEMENT 


CRM is a significant, relatively new field and has become one of the fastest-growing practices within business 
operations (Dewnarain, Ramkissoon, & Mavondo, 2021). The success of a firm depends on its ability to attract, 
satisfy and retain its customers and this can be achieved by developing and maintaining closer relationships with the 
customer base. Consequently, organisations have realised that managing customer relationships is a very critical 
factor in gaining success in a competitive environment, with CRM being viewed as a strategy of modern governance 
of customer relationships (Madhovi & Dhliwayo, 2017; Nguyen & Waring, 2013). CRM is a customer-orientated and 
cross-functional business strategy concerned with ensuring that businesses understand their customer groups and 
respond quickly and at times, instantly to shifting customer desires (Darrel, 2010). 


According to Bosio and Scheiber (2022:319), CRM serves to “encompass the development and consolidation of 
long-term profitable customer relationships through coordinated and customer-specific marketing, sales and service 
concepts with the help of modern information and communication technologies.” The success of tourist destinations 
depends to a large extent on effective relationships between DMOs and enterprises, which from regional perspectives 
constitute RTOs that must adopt CRM to create relationships with customers and stakeholders at regional levels (Al- 
Hazmi, 2021). Such adoption has the potential to improve marketing, sales, customer service, channel management, 
logistics and technology for delivering customer satisfaction and maintaining a long-term, profitable relationship 
(Goel, Singh & Shrivastava, 2015). The CRM paradigm has in its evolution shifted focus from simply attracting 
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new customers to retaining current ones as a consequence of the understanding that the cost of retaining current 
customers is lower than acquiring new ones (Ullah & Narain, 2020). Additionally, Meena and Sahu (2021) suggest 
that RTOs should focus their CRM processes and practices on designing CRM as a strategy for managing and 
identifying valuable and relevant stakeholders to enter long-term relationships with, and such relationships should be 
based on customer-centric models and cultures to affect marketing, sales and service processes positively. 


According to Marques, Moleiro, Brito and Marques (2021), CRM extends beyond persuading customers to buy 
products, to fulfilling their expectations thereby transforming them into long-term, loyal customers. RTOs should 
carefully select their most valuable customers and maintain and strengthen these relationships to ensure long- 
term loyalty. Such RTOs and their customers need to develop mutually beneficial relationships built upon trust and 
loyalty through marketing strategies, customer service and relationship programmes. Kumar and Reinartz (2018) 
capture the key aspects that bring together the importance of CRPs in relation to strategic marketing elements and 
regional destination marketing by noting that creating unique, one-to-one relationships with customers based on 
individual needs and wants is key to organisations’ growth and future success. For RTOs like the TTA, customer 
relationship strategies are essential for CRP planning in order to give direction in the development of these strategies. 
The strategic marketing elements considered in undertaking this study are focused on customer loyalty, marketing 
planning, marketing research, Internal marketing, customer satisfaction, customer retention, mission, vision, goals 
and objectives. For successful implementation, the TTA CRM programme must consider aligning its CRP processes 
on these strategic marketing elements. 


3. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


This study adopted a quantitative research paradigm that was deemed appropriate for achieving the objectives 
of the study with the primary focus being to establish relationships between measured variables. Fink (2014) notes 
that a research design should ideally describe the way in which a study’s subjects and participants are organised 
and more importantly, how their behaviour is measured, hence the option for quantitative methods. In terms of the 
sampling strategy, a census approach was anticipated, with all twenty-six universities in South Africa being targeted, 
in order to get responses from senior academics in their tourism and marketing departments. However, within the 
census approach, a simple random sampling method was deemed sufficient for the purposes of administering the 
questionnaire surveys for this enquiry to the identified professionals, experts, and academics. 


For its part, the quantitative survey instrument was developed based on an extensive literature review and other 
similar studies that have been recently conducted in other destinations (Bashir, 2017; Everett, 2014; Rahimi & Kozak, 
2017). The first part of the survey contained questions about the demographic data of the respondents while the 
second part adopted a five (5) point Likert scale ranging from 1= not important; to 5= very important (which in this 
article has been reduced to 1= not important, 2= somewhat important and 3= very important) as informed by previous 
studies around CRM (Madhovi & Dhliwayo, 2017; Moudud-UI-Hug, Akter, Mahmud & Hassan, 2021; Rani & Babu, 
2015), albeit they were modified to suit the current study objectives. The survey was randomly distributed via different 
modes (email, face-to-face, virtual calls) as were deemed convenient to the identified participants. In total, twenty 
respondents participated from twelve universities that responded to the approaches that were made. 


The collected data were analysed using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) version 27, and the 
findings as collated will be elaborated upon both in terms of the descriptive presentations and thematic annotations. 
Discussions will accompany these presentations looking at the potential implications of the responses. 


4. PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


The results of the data analysis are presented as descriptive statistics with variables based on the strategic 
marketing elements’ importance in a customer relationship program. Firstly, the demographic characteristics of 
participants are presented which reflect an equal split in the participation rates with 50% of participants being female 
and 50% being male. In terms of the educational status of participants, the majority (50%) of the participants held 
a doctoral qualification, 30% had a master’s degree and 20% had achieved a Bachelors’ or Honours degree. Such 
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results are unsurprising considering the objective of the study was to target academics within the HEI ecosystem. In 
terms of the positions held by the participants, the majority (40%) were senior lecturers, 30% were lecturers and 20% 
were junior lecturers. The remaining 10% were equally split between associate professor and professor at 5% each. 
This augurs well for the study as most of the participants can be adjudged to possess the requisite knowledge and 
experience to contribute towards attaining the study objectives. 


4.1 FINDINGS OF THE DESTINATION MARKETING-RELATED VARIABLES 


Having established the demographic profiles of the participants, the study now focuses on the strategic marketing 
elements in a bid to establish the significance of destination marketing-related factors for the success of the CRP of 
an RTO. As previously noted, a Likert scale approach was used in measuring the participants’ considerations of the 
predetermined variables that are reflected in Table 1. According to Lee and Park (2019), customer equity positively 
influences the relationship between satisfaction and loyalty. The results from the surveys seem to suggest that the 
experts from the HEls share similar sentiments with 95% indicating that customer loyalty (V1) was very important 
and only 5% noting that it was somewhat important (Table 1). In this light, the TTA should ensure that employees are 
committed to building quality customer relationships that have the potential to boost customer loyalty which could be 
achieved through the implementation of an ‘employee-customer commitment’ policy for the organisation, a strategy 
which demonstrates the potential of engendering customer loyalty. 


Ponomarenko (2018) asserts that organisations should compile marketing plans aimed at enhancing their overall 
performance and meeting customers’ needs, especially in the context of the digital era. Quizzed on the importance 
of marketing planning (V2), all participants (100%) in the survey noted that this was very important for the TTA (Table 
1). While such feedback is positive, it is incumbent on the TTA to ensure that the process involves top management 
focusing on long-term planning, developing suitable company goals, and everybody is committed to marketing 
planning to benefit from an improved brand position and increased revenue. 


Furthermore, with a 100% response rate in favour of the importance of marketing research (V3), it is vital that the 
TTA focuses on understanding changing customer needs to avoid wrong pricing decisions, forecasting and obtaining 
information about competitors. Adequate market research will assist the TTA to make informed decisions about 
services and mitigate service risk. Additionally, Pool, Knodadadi and Kalati (2017) indicate that internal marketing (V4) 
plays a crucial role in a services-related industry. Results from the data highlight that all participants (100%) consider 
internal marketing very important. Management at the TTA should therefore ensure that employees understand their 
customer service responsibilities and take pride in serving customers to their best ability. The TTA must take steps 
to achieve customer-centred service delivery, enhance external business relationships, improve the internal flow of 
information, comply with standards and protocols and improve brand reputation. 


According to Pakurar, Haddad, Nagy, Popp and Olah (2019), delivery and quality are positively associated with 
customer satisfaction. Again, 100% of study participants indicated that customer satisfaction (V5) was a very important 
consideration in the CRP process. Satisfied customers are a strong source of marketing via customer advocacy and 
loyalty, increased customer lifetime value and brand differentiation (Dewi, Hajadi, Handranata & Herlina, 2021). 
Customer satisfaction is often closely aligned with service quality and unsurprisingly, all respondents (100%) indicated 
that service quality (V6) was a very important consideration. The TTA should therefore set modalities for gauging 
satisfaction levels via customer satisfaction surveys and ensuring service delivery of the very highest standards. 
Employees must be fully involved in customer care processes to achieve quality services which could enhance 
customer retention, increased profitability and word-of-mouth marketing (Moudud-Ul-Hugq et al., 2021; Musa & Nasiru, 
2020). 


Customer retention is a catalyst for long-term profitability and is often signified by the length of the customer’s 
relationship with the organisation (Jaiswal, Niraj, Park and Agarwal, 2018; Kim, Liu, and Williams, 2019). In this light, 
the entire respondent group (100%) indicated customer retention (V7) was very important in the CRP development 
process. Consequently, consistent service quality is essential for the organisation to retain customers; however, 
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customers will switch to competitors if they experience inferior quality in an organisation’s services. Chahal and Bala 
(2017) report that a one per cent improvement in customer retention revenue has an almost five times greater positive 
impact on organisation value add. 


Asked to indicate their views on the importance of the mission (V8) and vision (V9) statements as well as the goals 
and objectives (V10) of the TTA in building a successful CRP there was unanimous (100%) indication in all instances 
that these variables were very important (Table 1). These would possibly be understandable given that building a 
strategic direction of any organisation would require a strong focus on these elements (Manoharan & Singal, 2019). 
An astute implementation of the mission and vision statements, goals and objectives in the TTA will encourage 
successful CRP and effective market planning, thereby leading to a successful CRM. 


TABLE 1 
FINDINGS OF THE DESTINATION MARKETING-RELATED VARIABLES (N= 20, IN PERCENTAGE) 


V# Variables Not important Somewhat important Very important 
V1 Customer loyalty 0 5 95 
V2 Marketing plan 0 0 100 
V3 Market research 0 0 100 
V4 Internal marketing 0 0 100 
V5 Customer satisfaction 0 0 100 
V6 Service quality 0 0 100 
V7 Customer retention 0 0 100 
V8 Mission statement 0 0 100 
v9 Vision statement 0 0 100 
V10 Goals and objectives 0 0 100 


5. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


CRM continues to play an important role in how destinations vie for attracting customers whilst engaging in 
processes to retain existing clients. CRP involves the performance of numerous processes and activities aimed 
at providing the customer with relevant and timely information. The TTA must therefore monitor tourism trends 
both locally and regionally in order to understand how the City of Tshwane (CoT) is impacted presently as well as 
projections for the future. Based on the outcomes of the current study, it is suggested that the TTA develops and 
implements an internal opportunity identification model which should provide the basis for developing and sustaining 
customer satisfaction. Such a model will assist the TTA to take advantage of tourism growth in South Africa and the 
CoT more specifically. 


Furthermore, this study finds that there is an important relationship between a successful CRP and customer 
satisfaction, customer loyalty and retention. This augurs well in terms of extant research where it has been previously 
established that CRM has a significant effect on tourist satisfaction and tourist loyalty (Moudud-UlI-Huq et al., 2021). 
As such the TTA needs to prioritise developments and processes in these established areas to ensure a sustainable 
relationship with clients is enhanced. This can be achieved through activities such as celebrating the arts and artefacts, 
sporting activities (e.g., South Africa’s success in the 2019 Rugby World Cup in Japan), cultural achievements and 
cultural diversity of local communities in different South African destinations. In addition, the TTA collaboration with 
SAT and Proudly South African should include organising annual events to foster community pride. 


This research aimed at understanding the importance of strategic marketing elements on the CRP of an RTO 
being the TTA. In considering these strategic marketing elements, the study focussed on customer loyalty, marketing 
planning, marketing research, internal marketing, customer satisfaction, customer retention, mission, vision, goals 
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and objectives. The study established that these elements were overwhelmingly considered very important for the 
development of the CRP of the TTA. Successful integration of these strategic marketing elements in developing CRPs 
for RTOs could have a significant impact on the CRM program, resulting in customer satisfaction, loyalty, and repeat 
business. 


6. LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTION 


Though this study revealed several noteworthy findings, there were certain limitations. The implications of this 
study’s results should, therefore, be considered in light of these limitations. CRM is a critical business process being 
adopted by the tourism industry which leads to augmented perceived service quality of the tourists leading to the 
elevation in satisfaction level and subsequent repatronisation. The outcomes of this study confirmed that strategic 
marketing elements are very important in the CRP development process for RTOs. However, other variables were not 
included in this study which could also influence the findings. Therefore, future enquiry should pay attention to these 
and other variables such as destination marketing, quality, tourism trends and growth to gain a broader perspective. 


Another limitation of the study was that the respondents were limited to academics within the Hei ecosystem in 
South Africa. The findings of the study could perhaps be affected by consideration of other industry stakeholders and 
experts such as public sector organisations, non-governmental organisations within the tourism industry and other 
civil society organisations. Future research should therefore bear this in mind and interrogate varying stakeholder 
groups to better access the respondents’ feelings on the issues. 
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The problem presented in the study was the observation that the service quality offered by all franchises did 
not align with customers’ expectations and experiences, which has a negative impact on the sustainability and 
competitiveness of fast-food franchises. The observation indicates a gap between what customers are expecting 
and experiencing. To address the gap, the study aimed to identify the service quality gaps in the fast-food franchise 
industry in South Africa’s Gauteng Province along with the dimensions that need to be managed. 


To gather the necessary data interpretations, a quantitative research approach was implemented in this study with 
a combination of exploratory and descriptive research designs. Descriptive research was conducted in the form of 
a structured, self-administered questionnaire. The empirical results and findings indicated that respondents often 
have higher service quality expectations compared to experiences; moreover, changes in any of the dimensions 
would have large effects in the same direction in the other dimensions. The results further indicated that the service 
quality of the fast-food franchises in Gauteng is low and, subsequently, their customer satisfaction is influenced 
negatively. 


Based on the results, it is recommended that greater managerial focus should be placed on increasing the service 
quality reliability dimension (largest gap) and less managerial effort on the tangibles dimension (smallest gap). 
This study accentuates that the success of the fast-food franchise depends on the level of customer satisfaction, 
which can induce loyalty and maintain and increase profits that will ensure the survival and success of a fast-food 
franchise. 


Keywords: Customer expectations, customer experiences, franchise, management, service quality 
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1. INTRODUCTION AND RESEARCH PROBLEM 


The South African fast-food industry depicted an increase of nearly twice the amount in market shares in less than 
a decade, as the market shares were valued at $2.7 billion in 2018 and will have an expected outlook of $4.9 billion 
by 2026 (Allied Market Research, 2020). Given the increase in market shares and the great success of franchising 
in the fast-food industry, the industry is not only nationally, but also globally one of the most competitive industries, 
especially due to the vast customer demands for superior service quality (Shandilya et al., 2018:79). Superior service 
quality leads to customer satisfaction, which ultimately converts into purchase repetition, while substantially inducing 
customer loyalty (Nuryanto & Farida, 2020:212; Rana et al/., 2017:1). Every fast-food franchise needs loyal customers 
who repeat their purchases in order to maintain and increase their profits in order to survive and be successful 
(Meesala & Paul, 2018:261; Rana et al., 2017:1; Jehanzeb et al/., 2015:210). 


The research problem observed indicated that the service quality offered by all franchises did not align with 
customers’ expectations and experiences, which has a negative impact on the sustainability and competitiveness of 
fast-food franchises. Therefore, by the same token, if there is an absence of superior service quality, a gap between 
the service customers expect and experience will transpire, and then the fast-food franchise will not realise the 
aforementioned benefits due to the customers being unsatisfied. 


The consequences of unsatisfied customers are far-reaching, as it costs an estimated three to five times more to 
keep an existing customer than to try to appeal to new customers (Sunaryo, 2019:119). Unsatisfied customers also 
have a wide array of franchise substitutes to choose from, as they possess increased bargaining power, which, in 
turn, increases the competitiveness among businesses in the fast-food franchise industry (BusinessTech, 2019). In 
order for fast-food franchises to increase industry competitiveness, service quality should be improved, as failure to 
sustain service quality could result in more than 65 percent of customers not returning to fast-food franchises after 
having a negative service quality experience (Business Queensland, 2020). 


A negative service quality experience could, in turn, also lead to a negative impact on the sustainability of the 
fast-food franchise, as sustainability focuses on the customers, the environment along with the business’ revenues in 
the current as well as the future generations to come (Jiang et a/., 2019:3939). Liu et al. (2020:3069) advise that fast- 
food franchises can be more sustainable when they attend to the requirements of service quality through the offering 
of sustainable quality service, which entails the offering of uninterrupted service with exceptional sustainable quality 
over a prolonged period of time (Hadi et a/. 2019:2412). 


This research, consequently, aims to address the identified gap between service quality expectations and 
experiences that affects customer satisfaction, and subsequently the sustainability and competitiveness of fast-food 
franchises through the measuring of the service quality offered by fast-food franchises located in South Africa’s 
Gauteng Province. Due to time and funding restraints, this study did not include franchises across South Africa. 
Therefore, this study was limited to only include the Gauteng Province. The Gauteng Province was also chosen due 
to Gauteng’s population having 46% of the total buying power compared to the other provinces, despite it being South 
Africa’s smallest province with regard to its geographical region (Kleinhans et al/., 2019:5). 


Various studies have been conducted on service quality, customer expectations and experiences within the context 
of fast-food franchises (Hanaysha, 2016; Kanyan et a/., 2016; Liu et a/., 2017; Namin, 2017; Velasco et al., 2016). 
However, no single research study focuses on the service quality of fast-food franchises in the Gauteng Province in 
South Africa, which makes the research novel. The fast-food franchises listed were chosen due to their appearance 
in the top 15 biggest fast-food franchises in South Africa (BusinessTech, 2019). 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 


This section provides a short literature review of customer expectations, customer experiences, customer 
satisfaction, as well as the SERVQUAL measuring instrument. 
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2.1 CUSTOMER EXPECTATIONS 


Kamaruddin et al. (2017:30) assert that customers make predictions based on prior experiences, circumstances, 
or even on various sources of information, and in order to address customers’ expectations, a thorough understanding 
of what customers expect is required (Ramakrishnan ef al., 2019:535). Unfortunately, customers’ expectations 
continuously change (Alam et al., 2016:57-58), and therefore, to avoid low levels of customer satisfaction, service 
quality must be measured to assure that the services offered continue to meet and exceed customers’ expectations 
(Saleh et al., 2016:46; Tsafarakis et a/., 2018:61). The ability to manage customer expectations is a good indication 
of whether the business can provide high-quality services, which can also be subject to the customers’ service quality 
experiences (Nguyen & Nagase, 2020:5). 


2.2 CUSTOMER EXPERIENCES 


Once the customers’ expectations have been determined, management can compare the expectations of 
customers with their experiences (Jain et al., 2017:648). Customer experiences entail the customers’ responses at 
any stage of their interactions with a business (pre-purchase, purchase, or post-purchase) (Gahler et a/., 2019:426). 
According to Namin (2017:70), positive customer experiences could result in a business’ success and sustainability 
due to customers remaining loyal to the business and referring the business to others (Bordeaux, 2019). 


It is important to note that fast-food franchises might be under the impression that their efforts are creating overall 
positive customer experiences, while customers might feel the opposite, thereby leading to an overall negative 
customer experience (Morgan, 2017). To ensure that fast-food franchises offer a positive customer experience, they 
need to manage customer experiences, which have become very relevant in today’s business environment (Gahler 
et al., 2019:425). Positive customer experiences are what make fast-food franchises survive and bring them success 
(Namin, 2017:70). According to McColl-Kennedy et al. (2019:9), businesses that succeed at managing customer 
experiences will improve not only their profits, but also customer satisfaction. 


2.3 CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Customer satisfaction comprises the evaluation that determines whether a customer’s expectations have been 
met with the services experienced (Nyadzayo & Khajehzadeh, 2016:264). Customers can either experience low 
or high levels of customer satisfaction towards the same level of service (Alam et al., 2016:57). Manner (2018:7) 
describes that any hold-ups or difficulties that customers experience could result in low levels of satisfaction, whereas 
rapid and dependable customer service could lead to high levels of customer satisfaction. According to Kasiri et 
al. (2017:92), if customer satisfaction is positive, it will translate into repeat purchases and ultimately increase the 
business’ profitability (Rana et a/., 2017:1). Meesala and Paul (2018:261) advocate that the success and survival of 
fast-food franchises can be assured by improving customer satisfaction. 


2.4 SERVQUAL MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


The well-known SERVQUAL measurement instrument was used in this study in order to measure the service 
quality of the fast-food franchise industry in Gauteng. By reason of needing an instrument to address the gap between 
customer expectations and experiences, the SERVQUAL measuring instrument, which is globally the most utilised 
instrument to measure service quality in various business sectors, was deemed as the most appropriate instrument 
to utilise. The SERVQUAL measuring instrument measures service quality by characterising customers’ expectations 
and experiences in terms of five dimensions, namely tangibility, reliability, responsiveness, assurance and empathy 
(Martini et al/., 2018:211; Parasuraman et al., 1988:23). The SERVQUAL measuring instrument is also able to 
determine which dimensions are the lowest and highest, resulting in an indication of whether customers are satisfied 
or dissatisfied (Rana et al., 2017:1). 
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3. RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


The purpose of this research was to identify the service quality gaps in the fast-food franchise industry in South 
Africa’s Gauteng Province by measuring the expectations and experiences of customers. To achieve this purpose, the 
following research questions need to be answered: 


« What are the expectations and experiences of customers in the fast-food franchise industry in the Gauteng 
Province in South Africa. 


« What service quality dimensions need to be managed for increased service quality in the fast-food franchise 
industry in the Gauteng Province in South Africa. 


Based on the abovementioned research questions, as well as the discussion on service quality, the following 
hypothesises were proposed: 


H,: There is no statistically significant difference between service quality expectations and service 
quality experiences. 


H,: There is a statistically significant difference between service quality expectations and service 
quality experiences. 


If the null hypothesis is not rejected, it indicates that there are no statistically significant differences between 
customers’ service quality expectations and experiences, and they are satisfied with the service quality in the fast- 
food franchise industry in Gauteng. However, if the null hypothesis is rejected, then the direction of the difference 
needs to be determined to identify the service quality of fast-food franchises in Gauteng. In this regard, if customers’ 
experiences exceed their expectations, it will result in an increase in customer satisfaction (Trisca, 2017:213). 
Therefore, based on this discussion, the following hypotheses are proposed, should the null hypothesis be rejected: 


H,,: Service quality has a positive statistically significant influence on the respondents’ customer 
satisfaction. 


H,,: Service quality has a negative statistically significant influence on the respondents’ customer 
satisfaction. 


4. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


This study followed a quantitative research approach with a combination of exploratory and descriptive research 
designs in the form of a structured, self-administered questionnaire to collect the data. The population comprised 
of customers who purchased from specific fast-food franchises in Gauteng (i.e. Burger King, Nando’s, McDonald’s, 
Mochachos, Steers or Wimpy) during the last six months prior to the data collection. The fast-food franchises listed 
were chosen due to their appearance in the top 15 biggest fast-food franchises in South Africa (BusinessTech, 2019). 


After the research study received ethical clearance, non-probability sampling was used to select the targeted 
respondents. Due to the South African lockdown that implemented social distancing measures in an attempt to control 
the COVID-19 pandemic (Dube, 2021:270), convenience sampling and purposeful sampling were deemed as the 
most suited sampling methods to be utilised for this study (Mhlanga, 2018:6). The data collected from the 315 usable 
responses was edited, analysed, and calculated in the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) program. 


5. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


This section provides the data analysis from the usable responses. 


5.1 PSYCHOMETRIC PROPERTIES OF THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


To determine the accuracy of the measuring instrument, the psychometric properties were determined in terms of 
the measuring instruments’ reliability and validity. 
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5.1.1 Reliability 


The measuring instrument's reliability was determined by utilising the Cronbach’s alpha coefficient (a-values). The 
Cronbach's alpha values ranged between 0.924 and 0.960 for service quality expectations and between 0.894 and 
0.930 for service quality experiences. The overall Cronbach’s alpha value for service quality expectations was 0.982 
and the value for service quality experiences was 0.975. These values indicated that the SERVQUAL measuring 
instrument that was used to measure service quality in the fast-food franchise industry in Gauteng has high levels of 
internal consistency and was therefore considered reliable. 


5.1.2 Validity 


The content validity of the SERVQUAL measuring instrument used in this study has already been confirmed by 
several studies that were conducted within contexts other than the fast-food industry in South Africa (Ali & Raza, 
2017; Al-Neyadi et al/., 2018; Haming et al., 2019). To assess the construct validity of the measuring scales and 
identify the underlying relationships between the variables of SERVQUAL measuring instrument as it was utilised 
within the context of this study, an exploratory factor analysis was conducted on all the service quality dimensions. 


Prior to the factor analysis, the suitability of the data for factor analyses (factorability) had to be assessed. In this 
regard, a measure of sample adequacy (MSA) for each of the five dimensions of service quality expectations and 
experiences was calculated with the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) measure of sampling adequacy and Bartlett’s test of 
sphericity. 


Pertaining to service quality expectations and experiences, all the dimensions indicated that factor analyses were 
appropriate, with all KMO values being higher than 0.6 and all values for the Bartlett’s test of sphericity being smaller 
than 0.05. Based on the factor analyses conducted, it can be concluded that the measuring instrument contains 
acceptable elements of validity, and subsequently high levels of validity exist. 


5.2 DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


In the following discussion, the results are reported in terms of the mean scores (X) and standard deviations (0). 
The respondents had to indicate the importance of the items according to the five dimensions on a five-point Likert- 
scale. With regard to service quality expectations, the ratings were 1 ‘Not important’ and 5 ‘Extremely important’. With 
regard to service quality experiences, the ratings were 1 “I do not experience this” and 5 “I always experience this”. 
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TABLE 1: 
SERVICE QUALITY EXPECTATION AND EXPERIENCES DIMENSIONS 


SERVICE QUALITY SERVICE QUALITY 


EXPECTATIONS EXPERIENCES 

STATEMENT 
- Quality equipment (cash registers, computers, furniture, etc.). 3.45 1.328 3.36 1.071 
= Visual appealing physical facilities (building, entrance, layout, etc.). 3.70 1.232 3.53 0.965 
4 Neatness of employees (clothing, uniforms, physical appearance, etc.). 3.98 1.268 3.60 0.970 
a Visual appealing materials (menus, display boards, files, receipts, etc.). 3.73 1.226 3.57 0.967 

The ability of the fast-food franchise to do something by a certain time. 4.09 1.179 3.40 0.973 
= The fast-food franchise's sincere interest when | have a problem. 4.09 1.224 3.18 1.140 
= The ability of the fast-food franchise to perform its service right the first time. 4.20 1.154 3.47 0.918 
2 The ability of the fast-food franchise to deliver on its customer service promises. 4.20 1.157 3.47 0.988 

Error-free service delivery. 4.07 1.141 3.29 1.024 
A Information about the fast-food franchise services. 3.38 1.229 3.12 1.122 
= Prompt service from the fast-food franchise employees. 4.12 1.127 3.31 1.016 
B The willingness of the employees at the fast-food franchise to help me. 4.21 1.121 3.36 1.035 
= The availability of employees to respond to my request. 4.16 1.133 3.36 1.045 
in 

The actions of the employees lead me to feel confident as a customer. 3.90 1.2333 3.26 1.068 
3 The fast-food franchise environment (comfortable, relaxed, etc.) 3.74 1.189 3.43 1.054 
5 Well-mannered and polite employees. 4.22 1.123 3.37 1.049 
< The knowledge of the employees about the inner workings of the fast-food franchise 3.97 1.215 3.11 1.150 

(products and service). 

Individual attention from the fast-food franchise as a whole. 3.67 1.191 3.04 1.088 
2 Convenient operating hours. 3.83 1.143 3.76 1.018 
2 Special attention from the employees. 3.42 1.182 3.06 1.051 
uw The employees have my best interest at heart. 3.94 1.146 3.13 1.114 

Employees understand my specific needs. 3.90 1.113 3.24 1.087 


X = mean, o = std dev 
Source: Researchers’ own compilation. 

From Table 1, it is evident that respondents indicated that the tangible dimension is expected and important (x 
= 3.72; o = 1.155). Although the respondents expect most of the items pertaining to the service quality tangibles 
dimension to be important (mean score of 3.5 < and < 4.5), the respondents agreed most with the item “Neatness of 
employees (clothing, uniforms, physical appearance, etc.)” (x = 3.98; o = 1.268) (important expectation) and least 
with the item “Quality equipment (cash registers, computer, furniture, etc.)” (x = 3.45; o = 1.328) (relatively important). 


Respondents indicated that the reliability dimension is expected and important (X = 4.13; o = 1.088). Although the 
respondents expect most of the items pertaining to the service quality reliability dimension to be important (mean 
score of 3.5 < and < 4.5), the respondents agreed most with the two items “The ability of the fast-food franchise to 
perform its service right the first time” (X = 4.20; o = 1.154) (important expectation), and “The ability of the fast-food 
franchise to deliver on its customer service promises” (X = 4.20; o = 1.157) (important expectation). The respondents 
agreed least with the item “Error-free service delivery” (X = 4.07; o = 1.141) (important expectation). 
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Respondents indicated that the responsiveness dimension is expected and important (XK = 3.97; o = 1.041). 
Although the respondents considered most of the items pertaining to the service quality responsiveness dimension to 
be important (mean scores of 3.5 < and < 4.5), they agreed the most with the item “The willingness of the employees 
at the fast-food franchise to help me” (X = 4.21; o = 1.121) (important expectation) and the least with the item 
“Information about the fast-food franchise service” (X = 3.38; o = 1.229) (relatively important). 


Respondents indicated that the assurance dimension is expected and important (X = 3.96; o = 1.075). Although the 
respondents assessed all of the items pertaining to the service quality assurance as being important (mean scores 
of 3.5 < and < 4.5), they agreed the most with the item “Well-mannered and polite employees” (X = 4.22; o = 1.123) 
(important expectation) and the least with the item “The fast-food franchise environment (comfortable, relaxed, etc.)” 
(X = 3.74; o = 1.189) (important expectation). 


Respondents indicated that the empathy dimension is expected and important (x = 3.75; o = 1.024). This entails 
that the respondents deemed most of the items pertaining to the service quality empathy dimension as important 
(mean scores of 3.5 < and < 4.5). The respondents agreed most with the item “The employees have my best interest 
at heart” (X = 3.94; o = 1.146) (important expectation) and least with the item “Special attention from the employees” 
(X = 3.42; o = 1.182) (relatively important). 


Overall, the respondents considered all the dimensions of service quality expectations to be important. However, 
the respondents indicated that the reliability dimension is the most important service quality expectations dimension 
(X = 4.13; o = 1.088) and the tangibles dimension is the least important service quality expectations dimension (xX = 
3.72; 0 = 1.155). 


Respondents indicated that they experienced the items pertaining to the service quality tangibles dimension most 
of the time (K = 3.51; o = 0.866). The respondents agreed most with the item “Neatness of employees (clothing, 
uniforms, physical appearance, etc.)” (K = 3.60; o = 0.970) (experience most of the time) and least with the item 
“Quality equipment (cash registers, computer, furniture, etc.)” (X = 3.36; o = 1.071) (experience sometimes). 


Respondents indicated that they experienced the service quality reliability dimension sometimes (X = 3.36; o = 
0.890. The respondents agreed most with the two items “The ability of the fast-food franchise to perform its service 
right the first time” (X = 3.47; o = 0.918) (experience sometimes) and “The ability of the fast-food franchise to deliver on 
its customer service promises” (X = 3.47; o = 0.988) (experience sometimes). The respondents agreed least with the 
item “The fast-food franchise’s sincere interest when | have a problem” (X = 3.18; o = 1.140) (experience sometimes). 


Respondents indicated that they experienced the service quality responsiveness dimension sometimes (X = 3.29; 
o = 0.930). The respondents agreed most with the two items “The willingness of the employees at the fast-food 
franchise to help me” (X = 3.36; o = 1.035) (experience sometimes) and “The availability of employees to respond to 
my request” (X = 3.36; o = 1.045) (experience sometimes). The respondents agreed least with the item “Information 
about the fast-food franchise services” (X = 3.12; o = 1.122) (experience sometimes). 


Respondents indicated that they experienced the service quality assurance dimension sometimes (X = 3.29; o 
= 0.957). The respondents agreed most with the item “The fast-food franchise environment (comfortable, relaxed, 
etc.)” (X = 3.43; o = 1.054) (experience sometimes) and least with the item “The knowledge of the employees about 
the inner workings of the fast-food franchise (products and service)” (X = 3.11; o = 1.150) (experience sometimes). 


Respondents indicated that they experienced the service quality empathy dimension sometimes (k = 3.25; o = 
0.938). The respondents agreed the most with the item “Convenient operating hours” (X = 3.76; o = 1.018) (experience 
most of the time) and least with the item “Individual attention from the fast-food franchise as a whole” (X = 3.04; o = 
1.088) (experience sometimes). 


Overall, the respondents indicated that all the dimensions of service quality experiences were only experienced 
sometimes (mean scores of 2.5 < and < 3.5). However, the respondents indicated that they experienced the tangibles 
dimension most of the time (X = 3.51; o = 0.866) and that they experienced the empathy dimension least of the time 
(X = 3.25; o = 0.938). 
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5.3 INFERENTIAL STATISTICS 


The reporting of the inferential statistics included a correlation analysis of the dimensions of service quality 
expectations and experiences, followed by t-tests to identify, and report statistically and practically significant 
differences between the respondents’ service quality expectations and experiences. 


5.3.1 Correlation analysis 


Only inter-factor correlations were calculated for the respondents’ service quality expectations and experiences, 
respectively, to determine how the influences on the dimensions (factors) affect each other. In this regard, Spearman’s 
rho was used as a non-parametric statistical method to test the relationships between two sets of data (Walker & 
Maddan, 2019:203). 


The correlation analysis for the dimensions of service quality expectations in Table 2 below revealed that all the 
dimensions have statistically significant, positive relationships (p < 0.005). In addition, the effect sizes of all these 
relationships are large (rho > 0.50), indicating that changes in the expectations of any of the dimensions would lead 
to large effects in the same direction in the other dimensions. This information is important for fast-food franchises, 
since such interactions can have an effect on the customers’ expectations of any of the other dimensions in the same 
direction. For instance, if customers expect high levels of reliability, they are likely to also develop high expectations 
of the other dimensions. 


TABLE 2: 
SPEARMAN’S RHO FOR THE DIMENSIONS OF SERVICE QUALITY EXPECTATIONS 


CORRELATIONS 


Tangible Correlation coefficient | 1.000 
| Sig. (2-tailed) 
N 315 
Reliability | Correlation coefficient | 0.681** 1.000 
| Sig. (2-tailed) 0.000 
[N- | 315 315 
Responsiveness | Correlation coefficient | 0.745** 0.806** 1.000 
| Sig, (2-talled) 0.000 0.000 
N 315 315 315 
Assurance | Correlation coefficient | 0.767* 0.756** 0.855** 1.000 
| Sig. (2-tailed) 0.000 0.000 0.000 
N 315 315 315 315 
| Empathy | Correlation coefficient | 0.672** 0.745** 0.825** 0.843** 1.000 
| Sig. (2-tailed) 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
NO 315 315 315 315 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 
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TABLE 3: 
SPEARMAN’S RHO FOR THE DIMENSIONS OF SERVICE QUALITY EXPERIENCES 


CORRELATIONS 


Correlation 
coefficient 


315 


0.711** 1.000 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


Correlation 
coefficient 


0.000 


315 315 


0.672** 0.880** 1.000 


0.000 0.000 


315 315 315 


0.700** 0.847** 0.901** 1.000 


0.000 0.000 0.000 
315 315 315 315 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


Correlation 
coefficient 


0.649** 0.803** 0.855** 0.898** 1.000 


0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
315 315 


315 315 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 


Table 3 summarises that all the dimensions have statistically significant, positive relationships (p < 0.005). The 
effect sizes of all these relationships are large (rho > 0.50), indicating that changes in the experiences of any of the 
dimensions would have large effects in the same direction in the other dimensions. Subsequently, this information is 
important for fast-food franchises, since they need to realise that when their customers experience the dimensions 
of service quality in a specific manner (high or low levels of service quality), it will have a large effect on the other 
dimensions in the same direction. For instance, if customers experience low levels of reliability, this experience will 
have a large effect on their experiences of the other dimensions in the same direction. 


5.3.2 T-tests 


A paired sample t-test was conducted to test for correlations between service quality expectations and service 
quality experiences to evaluate the differences between the respondents’ service quality expectations and experiences 
in the fast-food franchise industry in Gauteng. 
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TABLE 4: 
PAIRED SAMPLE T-TEST FOR OVERALL EXPECTATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 


PAIRED SAMPLES TEST 


Pair 1 | EXPECTATIONS OVERALL - 12.54 20.53 1.16 10.27 14.82 10.85 314 0.000 
EXPERIENCE OVERALL 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 


The results in Table 4 reveal that a statistically significant difference exists between the respondents’ service 
quality expectations and experiences (p = 0.000). Therefore, H,is rejected and H,, and H,, need to be tested. In this 
regard, further investigation revealed a positive difference (t >0), which indicates that the respondents have higher 
expectations of service quality than what they experience. This difference is also confirmed by t = 10.85, which 
resonates outside the critical value range (-1.960 and +1.960) when df = 314. In addition, p = 0.000 (sig. 2 tailed) 
confirms the positive statistically significant difference between the service quality expectations and service quality 
experiences of the respondents. 


TABLE 5: 
PAIRED SAMPLE EFFECT SIZES 


Pair 1 EXPECTATIONS OVERALL - Cohen’s d 20.52590 0.611 0.490 0.731 
EXPERIENCE OVERALL 


a. The denominator used in estimating the effect sizes. 
Cohen's d uses the sample standard deviation of the mean difference. 
Hedges’ correction uses the sample standard deviation of the mean difference, plus a correction factor. 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 


The summary of the paired-sample effect sizes in Table 5 reveals a medium practically significant effect (d = 
0.611). These results led the researchers to conclude that the respondents believed the service quality of fast-food 
franchises in Gauteng to be lower than their expectations. Subsequently, it can be concluded that, according to the 
respondents, the service quality of fast-food franchises in Gauteng is low and, therefore, their customer satisfaction 
is influenced negatively. These results confirm the need for fast-food franchises to focus on managing the service 
quality dimensions that have an impact on customer satisfaction. 


In the previous section, a paired sample t-test revealed that a statistically significant difference exists between 
the respondents’ service quality expectations and experiences (p = 0.000), and this difference has a large practically 
significant effect (d = 0.611). The next logical step in the data analysis was to compare the respondents’ expectations 
and experiences of the dimensions of service quality (tangibility, reliability, responsiveness, assurance, and empathy) 
and to determine the width and direction (positive or negative) of the gaps between the respondents’ expectations 
and experiences in each dimension. If the respondents’ experiences surpass their expectations (experiences > 
expectations), it is viewed as a positive difference and no managerial interventions are needed to enhance these 
dimensions of service quality. However, if the respondents’ expectations surpass their experiences (expectations 
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> experiences), it is viewed as a negative difference and managerial interventions are needed to enhance these 
dimensions of service quality. To compare the respondents’ expectations and experiences of the dimensions of 
service quality, the following statistically developed hypotheses were tested, as depicted in Table 6. 


TABLE 6: 
STATISTICAL HYPOTHESES FOR THE DIMENSIONS OF SERVICE QUALITY 


Tangibles 
H,,; Apositive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of tangibles (TANEXPER > TANEXPEC). 


H,, Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of tangibles (TANEXPER < TANEXPEC). 


H,,; A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of reliability (RELEXPER > RELEXPEC). 


H,,, Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of reliability (RELEXPER < RELEXPEC). 


Responsiveness 


H,.,. Apositive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of responsiveness (RESEXPER > RESEXPEC). 


H,,,. Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of responsiveness (RESEXPER < RESEXPEC). 


H,,. Apositive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of assurance (ASSEXPER > ASSEXPEC). 


H,,: Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of assurance (ASSEXPER < ASSEXPEC). 


Empathy 


H,,: Apositive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of empathy (EMPEXPER > EMPEXPEC). 


H,,. Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of empathy (EMPEXPER < EMPEXPEC). 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 


In Table 7 below, a Summary of the results from the paired sample t-tests for the dimensions of service quality is 
provided. 


TABLE 7: 
PAIRED SAMPLE T-TEST FOR THE DIMENSIONS OF SERVICE QUALITY 


PAIRED SAMPLES TEST 
Paired Differences 
95% confidence interval of 
the difference 
Std. error |_—______ 
Mean __|Std. deviation} | mean Lower Upper t Df Sig. (2-tailed)| Cohen’s d 

TANEXPECT- 0.80952 3.93278 0.22159 0.37354 1.24551 3.653 314 0.000 0.206 
TANEXPER 

RELEXPECT- 3.82857 5.26578 0.29669 3.24481 4.41233 12.904 314 0.000 0.727 
RELEXPER 

RESEXPECT- 2.71746 4.17906 0.23546 2.25418 3.18075 11.541 314 0.000 0.650 
RESEXPER 

ASSEXPECT- 2.65714 4.36801 0.24611 2.17291 3.14138 10.797 314 0.000 0.608 
ASSEXPER 

EMPEXPECT- -1.37460 4.77513 0.26905 -1.90397 -0.84524 -5.109 314 0.000 0.288 
EMPEXPER 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 
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Based on the above mentioned, it is revealed that statistically significant differences exist between the expectations 
and experiences of the tangibles dimension (t = 3.653; p < 0.05), the reliability dimension (t = 12.904; p < 0.05), the 
responsiveness dimension (t = 11.541; p < 0.05) and the assurance dimension (t = 10.797; p < 0.05). The summary 
also reveals that a statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of the empathy 
dimension (t = -5.109; p < 0.05). 


In addition, Cohen’s d for effect sizes revealed that the reliability dimension (d = 0.727), the responsiveness 
dimension (d = 0.650) and the assurance dimension (d = 0.608) have medium to large effects in practice, with the 
empathy dimension (d = 0.288) and the tangibles dimension (d = 0.206) having small effects in practice. Furthermore, 
from the aforementioned effect sizes of the dimensions, it is evident that the reliability dimension has the widest gap (d 
= 0.727; X = 3.82857), with the responsiveness dimension having the second largest gap (d = 0.650; X = 2.71746), the 
assurance dimension has the third largest gap (d = 0.608; X = 2.65714) and the tangibles dimension has the smallest 
gap (d = 0.206; x = 0.80952). Based on the results from the paired sample t-tests, calculated for the dimensions of 
service quality, the following conclusions can be made, in Table 8, in terms of the statistically developed hypotheses. 


TABLE 8: 
CONCLUSIONS OF STATISTICALLY DEVELOPED HYPOTHESES 


Tangibles 


H,,; A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of tangibles Rejected 
(TANEXPER > TANEXPEC). 


H,, Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of tangibles Retained 
(TANEXPER < TANEXPEC). 


H,,; A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of reliability Rejected 
(RELEXPER > RELEXPEC). 


H,,, Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of reliability Retained 
(RELEXPER < RELEXPEC). 


H,,,. A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of responsiveness Rejected 
(RESEXPER > RESEXPEC). 


H, : Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of responsiveness Retained 


2rs* 


(RESEXPER < RESEXPEC). 


H,,, A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of assurance Rejected 
(ASSEXPER > ASSEXPEC). 


H,,: Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of assurance Retained 
(ASSEXPER < ASSEXPEC). 


H,,: A positive statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of empathy Retained 
(EMPEXPER > EMPEXPEC). 


H,,: Anegative statistically significant difference exists between the experiences and expectations of empathy Rejected 
(EMPEXPER < EMPEXPEC). 


Source: Researchers’ own compilation 
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6. MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The insights obtained from this study can potentially assist managers from the fast-food franchise industry in how to 
manage and improve service quality within their fast-food franchises. This study offers the following recommendations: 


¢ With regard to the reliability dimension, which was the most important service quality expectations dimension, 
managers need to ensure that products and services are provided by the promised time, employees are 
sympathetic and reassuring when customers have problems, businesses need to be dependable, and accurate 
records must be kept of their business ventures. 


¢ With regard to the tangible dimension, which was experienced most of the time although respondents indicated 
that tangibles were the least important service quality dimension, managers can continue to keep their 
equipment up to date, facilities visually appealing, employees appearing well-dressed and the appearance of 
physical facilities in Keeping with the type of service provided. 


« With regard to the empathy dimension, which respondents indicated that they experience the least of the 
time when compared to the other dimensions, managers will have to know that customers are attuned to the 
individual and personal attention they receive, the recognition of their interests, and an understanding of their 
needs by employees in the fast-food franchise industry. 


« With regard to the service quality expectations and experiences dimensions, the correlation analysis and 
effect sizes revealed that changes in the expectations or experiences of any of the dimensions would lead to 
large effects in the same direction in the other dimensions, and therefore managers need to realise that when 
focusing on managing elements of one dimension, it would have a large effect on the customers’ expectations 
and experiences of the other dimensions in the same direction. 


« Fast-food franchises in Gauteng need to manage tangibles, reliability, responsiveness, and assurance to 
enhance their service quality. As respondents’ experiences of empathy surpass their expectations, this 
dimension is the only dimension that contributes to improved service quality. 


« Since it was revealed that respondents have higher expectations of service quality than what they experience, 
and that the service quality of fast-food franchises in Gauteng is low, customer satisfaction in this province 
is subsequently influenced negatively. In order to improve service quality, more managerial focus should be 
directed at increasing the service quality of the reliability dimension (largest gap) and the managerial effort 
should be least directed to the tangibles dimension (smallest gap). 


« In order to attain more comprehensive findings, future research studies could include more provinces, or 
South Africa as a whole. 


7. CONCLUSION 


This study’s purpose was achieved by addressing the service quality gaps in the fast-food franchise industry 
in South Africa’s Gauteng Province along with the dimensions that need to be managed. The gap that exists 
between what customers are expecting and experiencing can be ameliorated if the recommendations provided are 
implemented. Further recommendations and insights could be gained should future research be conducted that 
includes a broader scope of respondents as well as making use of more than one research approach to collect the 
data. Additionally, future research could investigate why the respondents deem some of the service quality dimensions 
as more important than others. Moreover, future research could also include a more in-depth discussion on the 
sustainability and competitiveness of the fast-food franchise industry as well as include more provinces, or South 
Africa as a whole. In conclusion, the researchers trust that fast-food franchises will realise the importance of meeting 
and exceeding customers’ expectations to ensure high levels of customer satisfaction as well as to ensure that the 
fast-food franchises stay sustainable and competitive. 
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